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WHEN THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS. 
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There’s music here and everywhere, 
Abroad throughout our land, 


SOCIAL GRACES. 


For Every-day Service in the Home. 


There’s light and learning on the air, 7 
Ambition takes the stand, A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS, FRESHLY CONSIDERED a! 
And floats her modest banners free AND CAREFULLY PREPARED BY Fag. . 
To the winds of Heaven wide, 
From mountains grand to rolling seas, MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 
At ebb and flow of tide, 7 


Wren the school bell rings. 


There’s Progress at that very hour, 
There's Achievement in the breeze, 
There’s Love and Loyalty and Power, 

\ birthright for increase ; 
For growth, and life in coming years, 
For development of mankind, 


There’s disappointments, hopes and fears, 


Left on the track behind, 
When the school bell rings. 


TITLES AND TREATMENT: 


(1.) Home Culture and Refinement 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 

(3) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4.) Neighborhood Courtesy; Informal Receptions; Home Gather 
ings. 

(5.) Dinners; Teas, and Balls; dress for public occasions, of poth 
Sexes. 

(6.) Courtesies of Host, Hostess. and Guests 


There’s A, B, C, now quite moss grown, Gg ) Geod Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding + 
And I, E, F, discarded, Presents 
G, H, I. J, in somber tone, (8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 3 
And K, L, M, regarded ; Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
There's N, O P, with shoulders cold : 
(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
Q, Rand S, near sighted, 
1 U at 2 h < ted bold respondence, proper and improper 
he x d (10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda 
wi hh ite tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 
hen the school bel: rings. (11.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Cards and 
Leaving only Z to fill the gap, Introductions. ae 
And hold the fort meanwhile (12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their € 
The modern teacher springs a trap, Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
With bait of form and style, Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes ; Proper ‘ ony 
Where the old is old because its old, Deportment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. i 


And the new because its new, 
When fame and fashion manifold 
Take seats in frontest pew, 
When the school bell rings. 


So let us on life’s way to school, 
Whether old or young or medium, 
In order to obey the rule, 
Through weariness and tedium, 
Let’s study as we onward go 
Our lessons well “ by heart,” 
And whether linked with friend or foe, 


CHAPTER VII. 

ECAUSE, in the language of Emerson, 
*‘all mankind love a lover,” whatever 
pertains to the function of marriage 
is everywhere the subject of the 
greatest interest. The point of de- 
parture of a new and dual life, it can 
scarce attract too much attention on 

the part of family and friends. Yet no more sacred- 


Let’s take an honest start, : x 
When the school bell rings. ness attends the wedding of a couple which is her- : 

’ : alded by columns of interviews in the Daily Trumpet, 4 
That when the evening hours draw near, , 
And the teacher rings the bell, where there are ten bridesmaids, several officiating f 


We may go forth without a fear, 
Of things “afraid to tell,” 
And when the cry comes “ school is out,” 
And we pass life’s open door, 
May there be no halting, fear or doubt 
Of reaching the shizing shore, 
When the last bell rings 


--Clark W. 


clergymen, celebrating the occasion with pomp and 
circumstance, glare and glitter, in which magnificent 
presents are displayed, than in the quiet, simple sa- 
cred nuptials of the less ostentatious. in fact the 
divorce court is more likely to be used to separate 
those “whom God hath joined together,” in the 
former case than in the latter, for, whenever there 
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and opportunity. 

In ail portions of the country it is now the fashion 
to announce to the friends and acquaintances of both 
parties that engagement to marry which it was the 
habit to sedulously conceal. In this there is nothing 
objectionable. In some places the parents of the 
bride expectant give a reception at which both the 
young people are present, and during which the en- 
gagement is quietly announced. It is also the style 
for guests, to whom the tender relation is an open 
secret, to send engagement presents which rival in 
costliness those afterward showered upon the young 
woman at the time of her marriage. On one such 
occasion over one hundred gifts were received, some 
very costly and many of the same kind. 

By aring the engagement is usually sealed. It is 
hardly ever of plain gold, as that is reserved for the 
marriage. Where expense is not considered, dia- 
monds are the first choice. Sometimes these are set 
with the favorite gem of the young woman. After 
the wedding, this ring is used as a guard for the sig- 
nificator of wifehood. Often the bride to be, gives 
her future lord some inexpensive trifle to be equally 
treasured by him. Before the ceremony it is not 
good form for rich presents to be exchanged. _Birth- 
days and holidays may be appropriately observed, 
but anything exceedingly costly should be reserved 
until just before the time when the man is to declare 
that “ with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

It is still more inappropriate to display before 
others too much affection. With such exhibitions 
the world has no business. Among those who are 
cautious regarding conventionalities, the youthful 
fiancée never appears in the evening without the com- 
panionship of a matron. 

It has lately become the fashion in some exclusive 
circles, where the announcement reception is not 
given, to send cards to friends reading as follows: 


and Ava. Oliver Sewall 
Beg leave to announce the betrothal of their daughter, 
EMILIE LEE, 
to 


MR. FAMES FOLWELL of Montreal. 


It must be confessed that such cards (either en- 
graved or written on heavy note paper, once folded 
to fita square envelope) look like bids for carefully 
selected wedding presents. In regard to such pres- 
ents nowadays, little modesty is expressed. The 
making them grinds heavily upon friends who have 
not a small fortune. This is one sample of the 
tyranny which fashion can exercise. 

As the wedding day approaches, the prospective 
bride is deep in preparing her trousseau. That such 
an important step should be marked in every way 
seems only fitting. Nothing in her life can be more 
important than marriage. Still it is a pity that these 
last few weeks, which should be greatly spent in 
earnest mental and spiritual preparation for the sac- 
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rament of marriage, should be frittered in oversee) 
details of finery. If ever, she then needs becom 
gowns and pretty things, but not to the exclusio: 
thinking about more profound subjects than sty 
and colors. 

Fortunately, at present the trousseau need 
comprise all sorts of articles by the dozen, as if 
young woman never expected to have anything 1 
again, except, indeed, in the underclothing. <A dc 
pieces of each of these are not too many. In fri 
mantles and hats, fashion changes so often that 
needs fewer than our foremothers had. 

The wedding frock for a youthful bride may b: 
simple muslin, but it should be white. 
there should be two pretty street dresses, one lig! 
in texture and color than the other; a handsome 
for calling, dressy bodices, and one showy tea ¢ 
with small toilet articles such as 


Beside t 


handkerc! 
gloves and shoes, selected to match these costu 
These selections will taste and 
breeding in their coloring and fitness than in 
expensiveness of the materials. 

Invitations to the wedding are sent out by) 
senger, if practicable, two weeks in advan 
very simple invitation to a home ceremony ma 
written in the first person; otherwise it is eng: 
Stationers can be trusted to furnish the sty! 
paper and the form of invitation. If it be a « 
wedding, it will read something like the followi: 


show more 


iv. and Ara. Abbott Lawrés 


Request the honor of your presence at the marriage 
daughter, 
GRACE ELLA, 
to 
MR. JAMES JOSLYVN, 
Thursday, January Fifteenth, 
At eight o'clock, in 


Saint Andrew’s Church, Cincinnati. 


In order to prevent the entrance of a cro 
strangers, there is enclosed, with the invitati 
other bearing these words : 

Please present this card at the door of Saint Andrew's « 
Thursday, January fifteenth. 

Always, at such a formal wedding, there is a 1 
tion afterward at the home of the parents of the 
or of some near friend of hers. to which on); 
lected portion of those who witnessed the cere 
are bidden. Enclosed with the invitation to su 
still another card engraved thus: 


Mr. and Pra. Lawres 
AT HOME, 


Thursday, January fifteenth, 


From half past eight until ten o’clock, 


or thus, 
RECEPTION, 


From eight and one-half until ten o’clock. 


Pay Si are wealth and leisure, there are also temptation y 
4 
ft 
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In case of an invitation to the reception, an answer, 
likewise in the third person, is imperative. It should 
be sent at the guest’s earliest convenience, so the 
number expected may be known. Where there is an 
invitation to the church alone, no answer is 
required, but, at the date of the wedding, a card 
should be sent to those in whose name the invitations 
were sent. 

To go back to the simple home wedding, the most 

cred and sweetest of all. In the preparations for 
his function great latitude is admissible. 

[In summer time the house may be decorated with 

wild or the cultivated flowers of the season, or 
ven with bright autumn leaves. A pretty feature is 
have one or two tiny maids or pages, quaintly 
ssed, precede the bride, scattering flowers along 
: path she is to tread, 


Should the parlor be smali the couple enter the 


when all the guests are assembled, arm in arm. 
ey proceed through an aisle, left for that purpose, 
the head of the room or a bay, by which the attend- 
g clergyman is standing. Over the place is usually 
1rown a floral arch, or there is a floral bell. Should 
re be more formality and a larger room, there are 


ridesmaids, a maid of honor and a best man pre- 
ding the bride and her father. Then the groom 
iters at a side door to meet the bride as she comes 
the improvised chancel on the arm of her father or 
vear friend. After the ceremony the couple remain 
nding to receive congratulations during the recep- 
n that follows. At the appointed time the bride 
ps away to change her frock for a traveling cos- 
, and, if possible, to accept the shower of rice 
shoes that follow her should she linger before 
‘ring the carriage that is to convey the youthful 
iple to station or steamer. 
Where the home preparations are elaborate, rib- 
ire stretched across the room, within which are 
ited the immediate families of the contracting par- 
s. The maid of honor stands by the bride, holds 
bouquet, assists in removing her glove, and, if 
eded, throws back her veil. The best man stands 
the bridegroom during the ceremony, and after- 
rd gives hisarm to the maid. Latterly Mrs. Grundy 
made an innovation by declaring that the maid 
1onor, so styled, may be ayoung matron. Formerly 
uld have produced a cataclysm in social 
es. It should be said that in this ceremony the 
rgyman faces the guests. After it, the contract- 
parties merely turn as they stand, to front 
cratulations. 


church weddings, the formalities are strictly 
rved. There is an organist at the instrument 
e guests assemble, and sometimes there are 
Choristers or a quartette. ‘The ushers are at hand an 
t before the appointed time, and see that every 
aration is in progress and that the ribbons are 
stretched across the aisle, to mark where acquaint- 
inces cannot pass, but only family and friends. 
(he number of ushers, like the number of brides- 
maids, depends upon the size of the church, the 


number of guests and the amount of display. There 
are never more than twelve. Ina day wedding they 
wear black frock coats, light gray trousers, narrow, 
light neckties, pearl or white kid gloves and white 
boutonnieres. At an evening wedding they would 
wear the prescribed black evening clothes. Standing 
just within the church door, they are ready to escort 
guesis to their seats, giving the right arm to ladies 
as they enter. The family and friends of the bride- 
groom sit on the right of the aisle. Should the usher 
not know the guest whom he escorts, she should tell 
him whether she belongs to the house of Montague 
or Capulet. Of course the family of the bridegroom 
occupy the front seats on one side, that of the bride 
on the other. When the mother of the bride enters, 
it is a signal that the bridal party are near. 

Meantime the bridegroom and best man have 
reached the church and are in the vestry or study 
awaiting the signal of an usher that the bride has 
come. Her father and mother having preceded the 
carriage containing herself and her maid, the mother 
has been taken in charge by some friend and has 
entered the church, while the father, or, if she be 
fatherless, a brother or an uncle, wait for the bride. 
In other carriages the bridesmaids follow. 

The ushers now fall into a procession, two by two, 
and march to the door by which the cortege is to 
enter. As the doors are thrown open, enter the 
bridesmaids, two by two, either all dressed uniformly 
or each pair alike, with tints contrasting, such as two 
in delicate pink and two in light green, or light 
blue and buff. In number there may be from two 
to twelve. 

After the maids comes the maid of honor, walking 
alone, immediately preceding the bride, who is on 
the left arm of her father or guardian, and pages last 
of all, if there are pages. With slow and stately 
steps does the procession approach the altar, to the 
music of a wedding march. As they pace up the 
aisle, enters the bridegroom and his best man from 
the vestry, and taking his position on the right of the 
chancel rail, as the spectators sit, stands facing the 
procession 

As they reach the chancel, ushers and maids part 
to the right and left, while the bridegroom advances 
two or three pzces and, taking the hand of the bride, 
faces the officiating clergyman, when both kneel a 
moment before awaiting the first words of the cere- 
mony. Meanwhile the father, standing a little to 
the left and behind his daughter, is ready to answer 
*“ Wno giveth this woman to this man” by a simple 
inclination of the head in most cases, or, if a stickler 
for the letter of the ordinance, by putting the hand 
of the young woman in that of the man. Then he 
retires to the seat nearest him. 

Sometimes the procession is varied when the maids, 
emerging from the vestry, walk slowly down to meet 
the cortege. There they separate at either side of 
the aisle, leaving the ushers to pass through. after 
which they fall into line, preceding the maid of honor 
as before. Then there is a burst of joyous music 
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from the organ. At the close of the ceremony all 
turn to face the assembly. The groom, who is al- 
ways at the right of the bride, slowly paces with her 
to the door, where they enter the carriage in which 
the bride came to the church. Then follow the best 
man (who stood at the bridegroom’s right) with the 
maid, and the bridesmaids and ushers, two by two, 
and the parents of the bride, then those of the bride- 
groom. After placing the ladies ina carriage, the 
best man and an usher hasten ahead of the others to 
be at the house ready to receive the entire wed- 
ding party. 

Taking their places in whatever part of the room 
has been decorated for the purpose, the newly mar- 
ried couple, flanked on either side by the brides- 
maids, stand to receive congratulations of guests who 
are presented by the ushers. Inan hour or a little 
more, they lead the way to the refreshments. Mean- 
while the mother or hostess stands near the parlor 
door, and to her the guests speak before greeting the 
bridal party. 

Refreshments are handsomely set forth and in va- 
riety are in keeping with the elaborateness of other 
functions. There are oysters, if in season, boned 
chicken or turkey, salads, creams, fancy cakes, fruit, 
coffee and bon-bons, with flower decorations in which 
orange blossoms play a conspicuous part. There 
must be waiters in plenty, and in the dressing rooms 
appurtenances for the toilet, as in other receptions. 
Awaiting the guests are also handsome oblong boxes, 
often covered with white watered silk and tied with 
satin ribbon, bearing in raised or gilt letters the 
entwined monogram of the happy pair, filled with 
wedding cake, for those who choose, to take on their 
departure. 

The bride is expected to cut the bride’s cake and 
dist-ibute portions among her maids and friends. A 
ring contained in one piece is supposed to have some 
peculiar virtue for the maiden who secures it. All 
such customs date back ages, so that to moderns they 
have lost their original signification. 

Such in fact, are the forms of an “up to date” 
church wedding. It is a relief to think that the affec- 
tion of contracting parties may be just as stanch and 
the prospective happiness just as secure if these 
conditions are simplified. The fact that such compli- 
cated ceremonies require one or more church re- 
hearsals, where not only ushers and bridesmaids, but 
the young people and the clergyman go through the 
process of making one out of two, would in some 
cases detract from the romance and the sanctity of 
the real wedding. However, to many parties a spec- 
tacular performance is a delight. 

Other special features require a few words. The 
veil may be of expensive lace, or of fine tulle. In 
the latter case it must be very full and reach nearly 
or quite to the floor. Whether it drops over the face 

or a short tulle veil is used for that purpose, or 
whether the features remain uncovered, rests with 
the bride to say. In the former case it is removed by 
the maid of honor after the ceremony. It is usu- 


ally fastened to the head by white blossoms and 
sometimes by a gem. Ordinary jewelry should never 
be seen on a bride. Pearls or diamonds seem the 
only thing suitable, and the less seen of them the 
better. A wedding costume is no place for the 
display of gold. There simplicity, however rich, 
must rule. 

The train may be long or short, but the bodice 
must be high-necked. The bride usually carries a 
prayer-book or a bouquet of white blossoms, which 
on going away is divided among her maids. Some 
times to facilitate this, it is made up of a number of 
small bouquets, all tied with white ribbon. During 
the ceremony the maid of honor holds this, and 
returns it afterwards. The bride’s glove upon th« 
ring finger, must be slit or so easy of removal as not 
to cause delay in placing the ring, otherwise awk- 
wardness will result. For the same reason the ring 
must be accessible to the bridegroom’s nervous 
fingers. Forgetfulness in this respect has caused 
embarrassing fiascos. 

In going down the aisle, after the ceremony, neith 
the bride nor groom should recognize friends in the 
church, much less bestow osculatory privileges 
any one. In the privacy of a home wedding they ca: 
do as they choose. 

In regard to expense it may be said that the friends 
of the bride pay all fees save that of the clergyin 
After the ceremony the best man slips into his har 
an envelope containing that tribute from the bri 
groom. Where he can afford it, he often gives to h 
ushers a memento of the occasion in the shape 
scarf pins, and the bride presents lace pins to h 
attendants. 

The traveling costume of the bride will be incon 
spicuous. No real lady desires to advertise he: 
blushing honors. Soon enough, wherever they ¢ 
these are detected. 

After the wedding, and sometimes they are s: 
with the invitations to the ceremony, there are mailed 
to friends and acquaintances whom they desire 
know, cards with these engraved words: 


) ) 
Mv, and Mia, 
/ 
AT HOME, 
Wednesdays, February second and ninth, from eight to eleven 


19 Willow Street. 


At these receptions the bride is clad in her w 
ding gown, without the veil, which she never we 
again. It is the Japanese who have the poetic 
pathetic custom of using it once more. Then i 
wrapped about the winding sheet of she who wor 
on the first joyous occasion. The husband recé 
with his wife, and if the bridesmaids and ushers 
present, so much the better. 

When, for any reason like illness or mourning 
the family of either of the parties, the witnesses 
the ceremony are only the intimate friends and th 
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is no reception afterwards, engraved cards, bearing 
an inscription like this, are sent to acquaintances: 


iv, and Mra. Abbott Lawrence 


Announce the marriage of their daughter, 
GRACE ELIA, 

to 
JAMES 


WR. JOSLYN, 


On January Fifteenth, 1897. 


A blunter and less elegant form is one simply 
announcing the event, without the names of the 
yarents or friends, thus: 

Married, on January Fifteenth, 
GRACE ELLA LAWRENCE, 

to, etc. 
[n case no cards at all are used, the words, * No 
the published 
Nothing can be more inelegant. 


‘ards,’ frequently follow notice. 


Silence is much 


Where a widow 
ite frock nor 


remarries, she wears 


a veil. 


neither a 
As she desires, she may or 


iy not be given away by a friend, usually not. The 
stume is some neutral tint, like soft gray or light 
uve. On such an occasion there should be little 


splay and few witnesses. There may be a best man 
| one bridesmaid, usually there are none. 
hat wedding presents are overdone, that the mak- 
x them often entails hardship and their expectation 
WS a Mercenary spirit, have been repeatedly 
irged, yet fashion or affection continues to pour a 
d tide into the laps of two young persons who are 
ut to launch out upon an untried sea. 
In regard to what should or should not be done in 
way of giving, each must decide for herself. It 
venerally expected that all who are invited to the 
mony and the reception should send some gift. 
o often this is done in accordance with the reputed 
uth of the recipient, not that of the giver. Any- 
g more heartless than the eager counting the 
ie of the gift and appreciating it accordingly, can 
rce be imagined. Its influence upon character 
A really noble mind desires only 
ns as spontaneous as the affection it illustrates. 
w many brides can so regard the majority of 
ir gifts? 
\ tritle made by loving fingers ought to be valued 
re highly than gems from an indifferent hand. 
o can be so unworldly? 
lt is good to say that there are independent per- 
1s who will not, even in such cases, stoop to insin- 
ty. They do not forget that there have often 
n issued invitations to parties little known merely 
secure handsome wedding gifts. 
\s to the suitability of such presents the position 
d condition of giver and recipient must decide. 
some cases a set of kitchen utensils might be most 
ceptabie, in others money, with a request to spend 
itas the bride chooses. If she is living luxuriously, 


nnot be ignored. 


it is difficult to select anything she needs or would 
like. Books and pictures are always in order. But 
the tastes of the bride must be known. If pictures, 
they should be framed ; if books, handsomely bound. 
As for silver, the immediate family of the bride 
generally sees to that. There are apt to be too many 
pieces alike, to the exultation of those jewelers who 
take the surplusage at a discount in exchange for 
something else. On one occasion known to the writer, 
thirteen berry spoons were received in one week. 

If an ornament be sent, it should harmonize with 
the style in which the parties expect to line. It would 
be as unwise to present anything so fine as to throw 
other possessions into the shade, as it would be to 
give something inferior to them. In many cases 
though, a handsome etching or vase may be given to 
one who is sufficiently refined to appreciate it, and 
who would otherwise never have the opportunity to 
own anything so artistic. A finely developed nature 
would enjoy “a thing of beauty” as ‘a joy forever,” 
like a handsome statuette of the Venus de Milo, even 
if she did not possess some frivolous piece of bric-a- 
All 
depends on the perception of character and the purse 
of the giver, wherever sentiment is not. 


brac that was the rage of the passing moment. 


Presents should be sent to the bride expectant as 
soon as invitations are issued, each with the card of 
the donor. To these friend in her 
name, should give immediate notes of recognition. 
To display them upon tie occasion of the wedding is 
questionable taste. 

Where gifts can be marked like table linen, silver 
and traveling bags, they should have the initials or 
monograms of the bride. It does not matter if the 
donors be friends of the bridegroom who have never 
seen his fiancée, this rule is inelastic. 

Five years after marriage comes the wooden anni- 
versary ; ten years, tin; fifteen, crystal; twenty-five, 
silver; fifty, golden, and seventy-five the diamond 
wedding. Happy they who at any of these periods 
can say from the heart, that it was a blessed day that 
brought them together. 

Should these anniversaries be kept by a reception, 
presents are usually sent in accordance with the cog- 
nomen of the occasion. 


she, or some 
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HOUSEWIFERY AND INDUSTRY. 

Young women, the glory of your life is to do something 
and to be something. 

Some of the noblest heroisms of the world have been 
achieved in humble life. 

Life isreal—it isareal andearnest thing. It has homely 
details, painful passages, and a crown of care for every 
brow. 

Girls will never be happy except in the company of their 
playmates, unless home becomes to them a scene of regu- 
lar duty and personal usefulness. 

There are few objects in this world more repulsive than 
a selfish woman—a woman who selfishly consults her own 
enjoyments, her own ease, her own pleasure.—J.G. Holland. 
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LONG AGO. 

’T was beneath the mistletoe, 
Long ago— 
Polly stood ; 

And her hair was white as snow, 
Powdered so! 
In its snood. 


Sweet the eyes, so soft and brown, 
She cast down 
At the floor. 
While she gave a little frown 
At her gown; 
Nothing more ! 


a lover near her drew 
Polly knew— 
E’en to claim 
’Neath the mistletoe his due. 
(Wouldn’t you have done the same ?) 
—Lena S. Thompson. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


SERENA ALLEN’S DEVIATION. 
A Very Simple Little Chronicle. 


RS. SERENA ALLEN 
|} stood at her kitchen table 
washing dishes, just as she 
had done a great many 
other evenings, at about the 
same hour, during the thirty 
years which had passed 
since she came, a bride of 
seventeen, to preside in that 
same kitchen and to assume 
all the other responsibilities 
belonging to the position of 
mistress of her husband’s 
home. Thirty such years of toil as had been hers, 
usually kill any plants of ambition or intellectual 
aspiration which may attempt to grow, and not one 
of Serena Allen’s acquaintances but would have 
asserted that none had ever been allowed to take 
root in her mind; that she was as prosy as the prosiest 
of them. Note that word, acquaintances, friends 
would have known better, but she never found time 
to cultivate friends. 

As she stood there in the hot kitchen deftly wash- 
ing and wiping her best china, listening meanwhile 
to the sweet voices of her three children, joined with 
those of some young friends they had been enter- 
taining during the afternoon, her thoughts were for- 
eign to her present surroundings—not at all what one 
would have expected her to entertain. 

Now the young people were all in the distant par- 
lor, around the piano practicing singing for an ama- 
teur concert which was to be held soon at the village 
hali. Thisit was which had started the unusual train 
of thought in Mrs. Allen’s mind—this little prepara- 
tory drill of the young amateurs around her daugh- 
ter’s piano while she stood and worked at the kitchen 


) 


table alone, even Susie Rogers, her one small servant, 
being, on this occasion, absent. 

Not that she felt any sense of injury because the 
young people were enjoying themselves while she 
worked alone in the kitchen. She was not one of the 
meek martyrs of which one hears and reads, whose 
husband and children tread upon them and crush 
them under burdens which they find too irksome for 
themselves. She would have resented such an im- 
putation with indignation. 

It was from choice—of her own free will—that she 
always did as she was now doing; that is, worked 
while the others played and enjoyed themselves. 
Yet she loved refined pleasures, and longed for leis- 
ure to indulge some fancies which a life of self-sacri- 
fice had not been able to reduce to the order of her 
ordinarily practical ways and appearance. 

“The children” had been always first and fore- 
most with her, that is, since their father died. Any- 
thing which would promote her own interest and not 
theirs was ruthlessly set aside. Not that she con- 
sidered that she had “had her day,” or anything of 
the sort, but just the opposite. She had wof¢ had he: 
day, she had suffered cruelly through the omission of! 
fate to give her a “day,” and she resoived that her 
children should, if possible, each have one. 

So having toiled early and late to accomplish this 
desired end, and seeing its gradual fulfillment in the 
satisfactory development going on in the minds of 
her children, whose every faculty and talent she had 
sought to discover and cultivate, she had come to 
have certain thoughts about the things her own 
youth had missed. 

The daughter, Jennie, was now twenty; the boys, 
Fred and Walter, were respectively eighteen and 
twenty-one. There were plenty of means to continu 
their plans of education and accomplishments t 
the finishing point, and at the same time shi 
might conscientiously indulge certain hopes of 
selfish nature. 

The sweet, well-trained voices which came to | 
from the parlor brought up painful memories of the 
time when she had vainly striven for such training, a 
they enjoyed, for her own voice, which she knew ha 
been well worth the expense of cultivation. 

Had been? Why not now? There were plenty 
means, so that no question of robbing the childré 
o! their birthright need enter into the case. Certain 
there was no reason why she should not pick up som 
of those bright dropped threads, the loss of whic 
from the web of her life had made it of such a sombe: 
hue. She wondered if she had toiled and fretted t! 
sweetness out of her once beautiful voice. No, sh 
did not fear that. She felt as if she would lik 
to try it. 

She went through and closed all the doors between 
herself and the young singers beyond, then tried 
few bars of an old song she had sung years befor 
She remembered how her voice had been praised | 
that song by a city cousin, in those long past years: 
one who had often heard the sweetest and greatest 
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singers, and “knew whereof he spoke.” He had 
said that it was a great pity that her voice could not 
be cultivated, and she never forgot the words. 
Now she tried her voice in that same old song and 
.e knew that it was as true and sweet as ever, and 
stronger, more powerful than in the days of her 
uth, when she attended singing school and led the 
jirin church. Yes, those privileges had been hers 
| she remembered them with thankfulness and 
isure. Only for a little while had she enjoyed 
m, for she had chosen to make that early marriage 
| had immediately found her time filled with house- 
cares; yes, more than filled. Ah, well; that 
; indeed well, but now— 
(he dishes were all done, the thousand and one 
r chores attended to for the night at length; still 
voices issued clear and sweet from the distant 
or, but the twilight-shrouded figure by the kitchen 
low did not hear or heed them; she was busy 
ing out a plan of procedure for the future in 
1) not one of * the children ” figured, but in which 
herself would be the chief personage. 
ind by, gay voices came near, and some one 
ned the kitchen door and called, ‘‘ Mamma!” 
e rose from her seat, and her dreams stood aside 
eality to take their place for the present until 
too should develop and in turn take their place 
g the realities of her life that was to begin to be 
| to-morrow. 


‘was up betimes the next morning and at an 
hour of the day she went and caught the staid 
» which had served the family in various capaci- 
1 twenty years, and yet seemed as fresh as ever 
ise of the excellent care which had been given 
With her own hands she attached him to the 
n, which had the same staid, respectable and 
ept appearance as the horse. 
she drove away, not having, as usual, told the 
her business and destination, heads appeared 
me door and two windows, and their owners 
nged conjectures as to where “ma” could be 
going. And strange it was, indeed, that she had 
g vay in that manner, not telling them where 
5 same ‘experience was repeated twice a week 
ong summer and also all the winter, with the 
exception that her departure or return was seldom 
witnessed by any one but the daughter, as the boys 
nerally away from home or occupied, and so 
to be at hand to gaze and wonder with 
ister, 
\llen saw with much amusement that Jennie 
jured at not being favored with her mother’s 


conlidence; but the secret rides were continued, and 
tie whole household seemed to dwell ina different 
‘mosphere, though wherein no one seemed able 

Otten, when the young folks came home from par- 
ties or rides, they saw a light in the parlor, heard 


the piano and high, clear tones of a voice as if in 


“T really believe ma’s taken to music,” observed 
Jennie one night as they paused outside to listen. 
“ Hear that?” 

“ Sounds like it,” replied Walter; “there’s no one 
else in the house but Susie.” 

“Hear that high note, Jen? You can’t do that 
with all your training ; let’s go in and hear her,” sug- 
gested Fred. 

But as they entered the house the music ceased, 
and their mother met them at the parlor door, smiling 
and serene, a girlish color in her cheeks and a look 
in her brown eyes that betokened consummation of 
some kind, though “the children” hardly interpreted 
it in that way, but said in a chorus: 

How sweet and young ma looks.” 

At which * ma” only smiled dreamily. 

And Jennie added : 

“Why didn’t you let us hear you sing, ma?” 

“My dears, it is eleven o’clock and bedtime,” was 
the reply as she hastened away to her room. 


* * * * * * 


One long pleasant year had passed since Serena 
Allen washed dishes at her kitchen table and laid 
plans for the adoption into her life of a beautiful 
new element. 

It was, as then, a dreamy July twilight, and in the 
kitchen of the Allen farmhouse domestic matters had 
just settled into a state of order and repose. All day 
long the rattle of haying machinery had sounded 
in the sweet scented air, and Mrs. Allen had only 
to think complacently how smoothly and well her 
outdoor as well as her indoor work was done for 
the day. 

She had no care for the men who did her farm 
work as they all boarded and lodged at their own 
homes. The time had been when this was otherwise, 
when her days had been long and wearisome, but 
having been faithful and wisely economical she was 
now reaping her pleasant reward. 

It is a fact that Serena Allen likes best of all her 
other pleasant rooms the large kitchen. Even when 
all her work is done she is more often to be found 
there in her “cosy corner,” with book in hand. To- 
night, Jennie comes in and finds her there. 

‘**Mother,” she says with eagerness in voice and 
manner, “Cousin John has written a special invita- 
tion for us all to drive into town to attend a concert 
which is to be held there two weeks from to-day. He 
says that vow must go and hopes that not one of us 
will fail to be there, as it is to be one of the finest. 
He mentions several of the celebrated singers of 
whom I have heard often, and, oh, I do hope I, or 
that is we all may go. What do you say, mamma?” 

The mother looked up smilingly. “I say we will 
go most certainly,” she said. 

Then the daughter, who had been kept so near to 
her mother that she was never happier than when 
nestled to her side talking loving, babyish nothings, 
drew a chair up close and nestled there now. But 
something was on the daughter’s mind and the usual 
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words of laughing, loving nonsense did not come 
freely to her lips. At last she gathered courage 
under cover of the deepening twilight to say some- 
thing which had long been clamoring for utterance. 

“Mamma, what is it that has been different with 
you for—oh, I do not know how long, but for a good 
many months? It is nothing bad, I know, for you 
are even nicer and sweeter than ever before, but—but 
you're different, somehow, and you won't tell your 
Jennie, there!” 

And the brown head tumbled low in the mother’s 
lap, and something very like a sob came forth from 
the depths of the big kitchen apron, which had not 
been removed since the dish-washing process was 
finished. 

** Poor little foolish girlie,” the mother murmured. 
* There is very little to tell, but you will soon know 
all there is to know. Only a little longer, my baby.” 

Jennie’s flushed face rose up all shining with tears 
and smiles, but the smiles were a little forced. 

* You see I’m jealous, you bad mamma. I hope 
it won't be long, for I’m tired out with wondering 
what it is you are keeping away from me.” With a 
great emphasis on the “me.” Then she ran away, 
and Mrs. Allen was left alone in the big kitchen, 
again to dream and recall the past. 

The room was only dimly lighted by starlight and 
yet every object was plainly visible to the woman, 
who knew so well where each one was and exactly 
how it looked. Over thirty years of constant asso- 
ciation had endeared and familiarized them all to her. 

There was her husband’s heavy secretary which he 
would always have in that corner by the window, 
because he said that nowhere else in the house could 
he get that perfect light; there she had always left 
it; there it would always stand, while she lived. 

There were the antlers on which his hat and coat 
had always hung; there the picture he loved so well 
—a scene of the country, full of horses and cattle, 
and all things pertaining to the farming life which as 
man and boy he had loved and followed. 

There were many things in that large old room 
which spoke of the past so plainly, that in such dim 
sweet light as was around her now, Serena Allen 
found it easy to imagine the lost companion of her 
early womanhood in his old place by her side, just as 
he used to be when they sat there together after 
their hard day’s labor and planned the work for the 
next day, or talked over the future in regard to their 
children 

She had carried out all the plans which they had 
made together for the children, as nearly as possible, 
considering the natural inclinations which asserted 
themselves after he had passed on to the far country. 
And now, having done all in accordance with his 
wishes in regard to the children and the home life, 
she had ventured to deviate a little. 

“Oh, he would be glad I know, poor Dick. I wish 
he were here to see me and to enjoy my triumph for 
I know I shall not fail.” 


Ocr. 


It was the afternoon of the concert to which the 
Allen family had received invitations, and they 


started in season to get to town before dark. 


They made a merry party and the ten-mile drive 
which Mrs. Allen had accomplished alone twi 


nearly every week during the past year, was so 
at an end. 

They stopped at the house of the cousin who h 
given the invitation, of course, and Jennie and | 
brothers were much mystified at seeing their moth 


drawn away into quiet corners to be interviewed | 


this one and that one belonging to the family, as 
she were some very important personage, or was t 
possessor of some great secret which they we 
anxious to fathom. 

Then to place the cap sheaf, the cousin and 
wife took their mother away an hour earlier 1 
seemed to them at all necessary, leaving them to f 
low at their leisure along with the younger mem 
of the family. 

It was not an entirely new scene to Jennie and 
brothers, yet concert or opera-going were rarely 
joyed pleasures in their quiet lives, and they loo 
around the crowded house with interest and awa 
the first number of the programme with pleasant 
ticipation—more pleasant because of not | 
cloyed by such pleasures, as were many of the i 
ferent looking people around them. 

Most of the notables had made their gra 
appearance, performed their parts, encore and 
and our little party were beginning to look r 
fully at the few remaining selections to be enjoy: 

“ The next is ‘ Mary’s Dream,’”’ said Jennie, c 
to herself after listening to a rendering of somet 
artistic and beautiful which had fairly dazed her \ 
its entrancing sounds and beautiful sentiment. 
where is mamma? Here, somewhere, | suppose 
she will enjoy that! I have heard her sing it v 
I was too small to climb in her lap alone.” 

“Ves,” replied one of her brothers ; she never k1 
which one, for her sense of sight and sound we: 
gaged in trying to persuade her that they serve: 
correctly, and that she saw upon the stage 
stranger bowing gracefully before the audience, 
her own mother !—dressed quaintly and simply, 
beautifully, reminding her of old pictures she 
seen ; and she it was who was to sing “ Mary’s Dre 
the first words of which now rose upon the per! 
laden air clothed in the music of a voice whic! 
and yet was not familiar to Jennie. Her brot 
also, were stricken dumb by the sight of that gra 
familiar figure on the stage, whose song was 


what nothing before it had done, chaining the atten 


tion of a large proportion of the audience before 
interested. These gazed and listened with s 
all alert and with bated breath to the words 
“ Mary’s Dream.” 

Old men who had come there because their \ 
and daughters must have an escort, or because | 
fashionable, or because it was a pleasant way o! 
tributing to a worthy charity, bent forward with |! 
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withered cheeks flushed as with wine, their eyes 
shining with eagerness, all their stately indifference 
gone, their whole attention given to the rendering of 
that old, old song. 

Elderly ladies looked young and sweet because of 
the soft light in their tear-wet eyes and the beautiful 
color lent to their cheeks by the excitement of hear- 
ing once more that song which their mothers had 
sung, having learned it of their own mothers further 
back in the dim, beautiful time of “auld lang syne,”’ 
which now, having been encored till the walls rang 
again, Serena Allen was singing in that sweet, clear 
voice which sounded to Jennie like the bird which 
always sang at twilight in a certain field near their 
own home, which dear old home seemed in some 
mysterious manner to have been removed too far 
away for them ever to reach again. 

When Serena Allen left the stage there was, after 
an unusual length of time devoted to applause, a 
hurried consultation of programmes to see if she 
would appear again, but only once was her name on 
the list, and the other two selections, artistic and 
beautiful though they were, received less than their 
due of attention and appreciation. 

Even Jennie and her brothers had lost interest in 
the entertainment. Pale and excited they sat out the 
remaining time, impatiently longing for a sight of 
their mother’s face. To Jennie, mother and home 
seemed to be somehow removed to a distance far 
greater than the reality. 

They 


did not meet her again till all had reached 
the house of their cousin, and it seemed to Jennie 
that she must have been mistaken, when at length 
her longing eyes rested on her mother’s face. It was 
the same as ever—calm, smiling, and beaming a 
world of love upon the three excited ones who 
awaited her. 

“Oh, my hard-hearted mother, not to have told 
me!” said Jennie, and then relief came to her ina 
burst of hysterical tears. The boys went up to her 
and put each an arm over her shoulder. 

“Tt is difficult to believe that you and that lovely 
woman we saw and heard on the stage are one and 
the same,” said Walter, “but I suppose it is true, and 
I am very proud of my mother.” 

This complimentary speech being a little dubious 
in its wording caused an audible smile among the 
listeners, and Fred, looking his mother gravely over 
from head to foot without a word caused the “smile” 
to extend to a general laugh, in the midst of which 
Mrs. Allen escaped to her room. They rode home 
in the morning, and a sigh of reliet escaped Serena 
Allen as she entered her own quiet home once more; 
and though she had undoubtedly enjoyed her little 
success, and did not repent having taken the course 
she had followed during the year just past, she told 
Jennie that night that wild horses could not drag her 
upon the stage again. 

They were alone in the dark in the old kitchen 
when she said that to Jennie, and though her mother’s 
Stage appearance had been so creditable in every 


way, and she had been proud of her, Jennie felt a 
wonderful sensation of relief to hear those words 
from her mother’s lips. 

“ But I am glad I did what I did, Jennie. I shall 
always be happier for it,” she said. “I never should 
have known otherwise what I was capable of doing, 
and I always wanted to learn music.” 

* You dear mother! But you will sing for us and 
with us. I, too, am glad you studied music, only—” 

Jennie could not quite forget that she had been 
excluded from her mother’s confidence during the 
time of her course of musical tuition. The mother 
laughed at the reservation, knowing well its meaning. 

“| wanted to see how it would seem to do it all 
alone by myself,” she said, and then Jennie and she 
laughed together. 

[In a certain original modest line Mrs. Allen might 
have attained a flattering place in the ranks of 
musical celebrities, but she remained firm in her 
resolve to go no farther in the way of public exhi- 
bition of her talent. 

So the many opportunities which came to her were 
rejected, though some of them would have been re- 
munerative to a considerable degree. 

*T might learn to love the life too well,” she said, 
“and I could not follow it successfully without neg- 
lecting home duties and the children.” 


* The children” smiled down upon her—every one 
of them was inches taller than she—quite willing that 
she should sacrifice her chance of a unique musical 
success in order to devote her energies to the promo- 
tion of their welfare, well knowing that she thereby 
assured her own happiness as well. 

Perhaps there are those who can understand how 
this little deviation served to renew Serena Allen’s 
youth. Her home was made many degrees happier, 
both for herself and her children, not only because 
of their pleasant musical practice being now shared 
by their mother, who far excelled and was now en- 
abled to assist them in their musical studies, but for 
other unexplainable reasons. 

Something in her nature had demanded that she 
turn aside for alittle from the hard-beaten path of 
drudgery and self-sacrifice; that demand was now 
satisfied, and peace and harmony reigned always after. 

—Mary Sweet Potter. 
Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 

In the snow country it is better to go in the wrong road 
than to stop going altogether. 

The motives which take a man to the house of God lie 
between himself and his Maker. 

Generally he who is most just toward himself is most 
charitable toward his neighbors. 

All that we can do as regards other worlds, and the 
most we can do in this, is to discover what /s. 

It would be extremely stupid for a man to go down 
cellar to live because he had bought a pound of tallow 


candles. 
—Gail Hamilton. 
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WHAT BETTER EPITAPH ? 


What better epitaph than this? 

Believe me, friend, no marble can 
Be letter’d with a sweeter praise— 
” 


“* Here lies a noble man! 


—Timothy Q. Whitcomb. 


Adapted for Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM. 
The Most Important Department of Modern Dairying. 
ll.—Making the Butter. 


oan HEN shallow setting has been used the 
fi \ cream is already ripened, or partially so, 
ik D when taken off. It has been kept cool, 

J J. stirred up when each skimming was added, 

7 and is ready to churn at any time when 
brought to the proper temperature. A correct dairy 
thermometer is indispensable in butter making. 
Temperature plays an important part all the way 
through. It is necessary to know the temperature of 
the dairy room, the water, the milk, the cream when 
ripening, and above all the temperature of the cream 
at time of churning. No person can guess at tem- 
perature correctly every time; therefore, no person 
can make a uniform quality of butter without 
using a thermometer at almost every stage of the 
work, Yet a cheap, unreliable thermometer is worse 
than none. 

Cream from deep cold-setting is cold and sweet 
when taken off. If it is kept ina room where the 
temperature is about 60° I. for twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours it will begin tosour. Each skimming when 
put in the cream can should be well mixed with what 
was in before. No fresh cream should be put in the 
can for twelve to sixteen hours before churning, for 
if this is done the fresh cream will not be ripened and 
the butter will not all churn out. 

Cream from the separator is warm when it is sep- 
arated right after milking, and has the *‘ animal heat”’ 
still in it. It must be aerated and cooled immedi- 
ately. When the cream is run into “shot-gun” cans 
the aeration and partial cooling may be done by pour- 
ing several times in a small stream from one can to 
another. A better way is to have a cream cooler, 
made something like a large colander, placed high 
above the cream can. The bottom of this cooler has 
a great number of very small holes through which 
the cream runs in tiny streams into the cream can, 
and in that way is thoroughly aired and partially 
cooled. Setting in cold water will complete the cool- 
ing. Afterwards it can be handled the same as de- 
scribed for cold-setting cream, except that, being 
fresher, this cream needs about twelve hours more 
time to ripen. 

The way just described is practiced by a great 
many with excellent results; but there is a better 
way, if one has the facilities for doing it. Keep the 
cream by setting in small cansin cold water, or other- 
wise, at a temperature of 50° F. till twelve hours be- 


fore the time for churning. Then mix it all together 
in a vat or can and warm it up to 70° F. Then put 
in a “starter,” and keep it nearly, if not quite, up to 
70° for twelve hours, and when it is afterwards cooled 
to the right temperature it will be ready for churn- 
ing The starter may be some good skim milk which 
has been kept at a temperature of 85° or go® F. till it 
is sour and thick, or it may be some cream already 
ripened, or some buttermilk from the last churning. 
Use of the starter an amount equal to about two per 
cent. in bulk of the cream ; in other words, one quart 
of the starter to twelve gallons of cream. Another 
form of home-made “starter” that has been highly 
recommended is made as follows: Take fresh milk, 
secured in a perfectly clean way, from a healthy, well 
fed, fresh milch cow. Set this milk in ice water and 
expose only to pure air for twelve hours, or pass it 
through a separator, and keep the skim milk at a 
temperature of 85° F., long enough to lopper. Do 
not disturb the coagulum until ready for use. Then 
skim off the top, stir it carefully, and strain through 
a fine mesh into the cream, in the proportion 
already stated. 

One of the most difficult things to determine is 
when the cream has the proper ripeness to be churned, 
so that uniform results can be obtained and one 
churning be like another. For aid in this respect 
acid tests have been invented for testing the acidity 
of cream during ripening “to trace the progress of 
its souring and show whether the fermentation should 
be hastened or checked in order to have the cream in 
a certain acid condition and ready for churning at a 
given time.” These acid tests require experience 
and skill for their successful use. A skillful and ex- 
perienced butter maker is able to judge closely as to 
the right condition of cream for churning by its ap- 
pearance. But this is a matter which it is impossible 
to exactly describe in words. 

THE CHURN. 

The best churns are those with no inside fixtures 
and which revolve, like the barrel churn, square-box 
churn, rectangular churn, etc. These “ bring”’ the 
butter by the concussion of the cream in falling from 
one side to the other as the churn is revolved. A 
quite common mistake is to get too small a churn. 
It should never be filled more than half full of cream. 
One-third full is better, because the cream has a 
better chance to fall Before putting in the cream 
the churn should be scalded with hot water and then 
rinsed with cold water. 


CHURNING., 


The cream shouid be brought to the right tempera- 
ture for churning before being put in the churn by 
having it surrounded by cold water if the tempera- 
ture needs to be lowered, and hot water if it needs to 
be raised. The churning should be done at as low a 
temperature as possible and have the “ butter come”’ 
in a reasonable time, say from thirty to sixty minutes. 
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in the buttermilk and the more perfect will be the 
granules of butter. It is impossible to lay down any 
exact rule as to the right temperature ; that will have 
to be determined by trial, each butter maker for him- 
self. Ordinarily from 58° to 62° F. is right, but some- 
times it needs to be much lower and sometimes, pos- 
sibly, alittle higher. At the dairy tests at the World’s 
Fair, in 1893. where expert butter makers made every 
ffort possible to do exhaustive work, the Guernsey 
ream was churned at times as low as 43°, while the 
cream from the other herds was churned 8° to 1o‘ 
higher. 

Che temperature at which cream should be churned 
depends in some degree on the breed of cows, the 
individuality of certain cows or of certain families of 

ws, the period of lactation, the feed of the cows, 
ind, more than anything else, the thickness or rich- 
ess of the cream. The temperature of churning 
eeds to be higher when cows are in an advanced 
tage of lactation; also when they have dry feed in 
winter, and when cotton-seed meal is being fed to any 
xtent. When cream isrich in butter fat, such as can 
nd ought to be obtained with the separator, contain- 
ing from thirty to thirty-five per cent. of fat, the tem- 
‘rature of churning can be low, usually from 52° to 
ss F. This is the way to get the most exhaustive 
i1urning ; the amount of buttermilk and the per cent. 
f butter fat in it will be small at these low tempera- 
ires. With deepcold setting the cream will be much 
thinner, containing considerable milk, and therefore 

» per cent. of butter fat low, and it will be useless 

» try to churn at a low temperature. In such cases 

m 60° to 62° will be necessary. ‘ 

Cream from shallow setting, if it is skimmed pretty 
ir of milk, can be churned at a somewhat lower 
mperature than that from deep setting. Sometimes 
cream from shallow setting, especially if the 
cess of heating and cooling has been resorted to 
raising the cream, is so thick that it will not fall 
en the churn is revolved. In that case it must be 
ted. Water is better than milk to dilute it with. 
he churn should be revolved at a speed that will 


iuce the best concussion. With a 4o-gallon box 
arrel churn this will be about fifty revolutions 
minute; with a smaller churn somewhat more 
‘d is required, One can soon learn to tell by the 
nd when the cream begins to break. Then close 
itching is needed, so as not to churn it too much. 
e churn should be stopped when the granules of 
tter are somewhat smaller than wheat kernels. To 
ike the butter float well, so that the buttermilk can 
drawn off, throw in some salt, say one pint to 
ch twenty gallons in the churn. Then revolve the 
rn afew times. Draw off the buttermilk through 
air sieve, so as to catch the granules of butter 
it escape from the churn. Then wash the butter 
ith pure water at a temperature of 50° or below. 
his will harden the granules so they will not so 
ickly mass together. Wash it twice, each time 
ising ten or twelve quarts of water to every twenty 


pounds of butter, and revolve the churn a few times. 
Do not wash it more, nor let the water stay on a 
great while at a time, for this will be likely to wash 
out the flavor and aroma, for which fine butter 
is prized. 

The writer is well aware that this is contrary to the 
instructions given by teachers on this subject. They 
advise washing more, saying that it should be washed 
till the water runs clear. But numerous experiments, 
where the butter has been submitted to the judgment 
of experts, seem to prove conclusively that the mar- 
ket yet demands some of the flavor that is found in 
butter which has not been excessively washed. 


WHITE SPECKS IN BUTTER. 


Mottles in butter and “ white specks” are some- 
times confounded, and by some are considered the 
same, but there is a difference. Mottled or streaky 
butter is explained as being caused by an unequal 
distribution of the salt; but “white specks” have a 
different cause or causes. Sometimes, when the 
milk is set in shallow pans, they result from the 
cream drying on top, so there are small portions that 
are so hard they do not churn into butter. These 
particles do not take the color like the rest of the 
butter, and the “specks” are thus caused. This 
may be remedied by carefully straining the cream 
when it is put into the churn. 

Another cause of “ white specks” is this: When 
some milk is skimmed off with the cream, as is 
usually done in the case of deep cold-setting, this 
milk settles to the bottom, gets overripe, and forms 
a curd, which will be so hard as not to break up in 
churning and will not run off with the buttermilk, 
but will remain with the butter as “ white specks” or 
“flecks,” as they are sometimes called. This can be 
remedied by not letting the cream stand so long 
before churning, or by frequent and thorough stirring 
of the cream during the process of ripening. These 
hard, white particles can also be taken out by strain- 
ing the cream. Mottled, streaked, or speckled but- 
ter will not sell weil in market; therefore it is the 
part of wisdom to guard against such conditions. 


COLORING BUTTER. 


Butter should be colored to suit the person for 
whom it is intended. The general market demands 
that buiter should have a color, the year round, about 
like that of grass butter in June. Doubtless any of 
the standard butter colors are good. ‘The coloring 
matter should be put in the cream after it is all ready 
for the churn. When the butter would be nearly 
white if not colored, as is often the case in winter, 
about a teaspoonful of color is usually needed for 
eight pounds of butter. In summer, in times of 
drought and in the fall, when cows are partly on dry 
feed, some coloring may be needed, but very little. 
One will soon learn by experience how much to use. 
It is well to be cautious, as it is better to have too 
little color than too much. 


rhe colder it is churned the less butter fat will be ieft igi - 
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SALTING AND WORKING BUTTER. 


Good, fine dairy salt should be used, and never the 
common, coarse barrel salt that is used by many. 
The salting may be done in the churn when the but- 
ter isin the granular form, if it is a box or barrel 
churn. The salt can be sifted on the butter by put- 
ting on a part, then revolving the churn half way 
over, thus making the butter fall with the salted side 
down, then sifting on the rest of the salt. Then re- 
volve the churn a few times, after which the butter 
can be taken out and worked on a butter worker. 
This is the way most commonly done, but it has its 
difficulties. The trouble is to have just the right 
amount of salt in the butter when it is finished, so as 
to have the product perfectly uniform as to saltness. 
The exact weight of the butter in the churn is not 
known, though this can be closely estimated, but it is 
impossible to tell how much water the butter con- 
tains, while in its granular state. This water must 
be all salted, and a portion of it will run off in the 
form of brine when the butter is worked. The fin- 
ished butter should contain about three-fifths of an 
ounce of salt tothe pound. To insure that amount, 
at least an ounce and a half of salt must be put in 
for each pound of butter in the churn, and yet, do 
the best we can, it will be found that two successive 
churnings are seldom salted just alike. 

A better way to insure uniform salting is to take 
the butter out of the churn, drain and press out a 
part of the water on the worker, then weigh the butter 
and salt one ounce to the pound and work enough to 
get the salt evenly incorporated. Some more water 
or brine will run off in the working and leave the 
butter salted about right. In this way it will 
be found that one churning will be salted very 
nearly like every other churning. There is no but- 
ter worker better for home use than the common 
lever pattern. 

THE NUMBER OF WORKINGS. 

The object of working butter is to get the salt 
evenly distributed and to expel a portion of the brine. 
When it is worked but once, the butter maker thinks 
he has worked the butter enough and packs it imme- 
diately. There is, at that time, no way of telling 
whether the salt has been evenly distributed or not. 
A few hours afterwards he draws out some of the 
butter with a trier, or cuts it with a ladle, and finds it 
mottled, which will seriously affect the selling price. 
He knows the cause is unequal salting ; that the por- 
tions which have salt are changed to a deeper yellow, 
and the unsalted portions have remained of a lighter 
color. With the next churning he is determined to 
remedy this and be sure to work enough. ‘The 
chances are that this time it is worked too much, so 
that the grain is injured and the butter has a greasy 
appearance. But after much practice and the exer- 
cise of good judgment and care, these errors can be 
avoided to a great extent, and a fairly uniform and 
even product produced. 


It is better to work butter twice instead of only 
once The first time it should be worked just enough 
to mix in the salt. Then for four or six hours it 
should be left on the worker, or in some other place, 
where the temperature is from 60° to 65° F., so that 
the butter will remain in the right condition as to 
hardness to work well. This will give time for the 
salt to dissolve and also time for it to change the color 
of the butter with which it comes in contact. Then 
it should be worked just enough to obliterate the 
streaks and mottles. This second working expels 
some more of the water, for the salt has had time to 
draw the moisture together in drops, and it is worked 
out, thus making a drier butter containing from eighty- 
five to eighty-seven per cent. of butter fat. Such 
butter will be firmer and better and more satisfactory 
to the consumer than it usually is when worked but 
once. Immediately after the butter is worked, it 
should be packed in neat, clean packages, or put up 
in such form as is required by the market to which it 
is to be sent. If tubs are to be used, ash or spruce is 
to be preferred, and they should be well soaked be- 
fore packing the butter. Jf other wooden packages 
are used they should be lined with parchment paper. 
This will prevent the butter tasting of the wood. 


MAKE BUTTER TO SUIT THE CONSUMER, 


One thing should always be borne in mind by tl 
person who is making butter to sell. The butter is 
for somebody else to eat, and itis for your interest 
to make it to suit them, whether it just suits your 
taste or not. Habit has a great deal to do with ow 
likes and dislikes. You may have been accustome 
to sweet-cream butter; if so, ycu probably like that 
best. Or, you may have got used to eating butte 
made from very ripe cream, and the butter not washe 
to expel the buttermilk, causing it to have a very d 
cided flavor and taste, and so you look upon fine, 
delicate-flavored butter as insipid. Or you may lik 
little or no salting or high salting ; light color or high 
color. But all this is of no consequence. It is n 
matter what you like. You want to make it to sui 
your customer, and you want your customers to b 
those who are able and willing to pay a good pric 
for what suits them. If the customer wants sweet 
cream butter, make it; if unsalted, make it so; if | 


desires it high salted, salt it high,andsoon. Alway 
make it the same for the same customers. They a 


getting tastes formed which you can make it prot 
able to gratify. It is not the province of the mak 
of dairy butter to try and educate the tastes of peop! 
who buy butter, but rather to cater to their tastes 
when he finds out what they are. If one is makin 
butter to put on the general market, he wants to make 
what that market demands and will pay the best price 
for. The best way to learn the market demand is t 
have the butter inspected by an expert judge who 
a dealer and knows what takes best in the market. 
Ask him to criticise it and tell you just what he thinks 
of it; and don’t get angry at what he tells you, but 
try and profit by what he says. 
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HER MISSION. 
Not thine the task to frame our laws, 
To lead to war the valorous host, 
To win the statesman loud applause,— 
Thy victories he can never boast. 
Tne magic of thy tenderness 
Conquers whom kings cannot subdue; 
The mightiest own thy power no less 
Than weak and clinging natures do. 
With thee the dignity that charms, 
The love that lighted Paradise, 
The faith that quiets all alarms, 
lhe purity that purifies. 
O queenliest woman of them all, 
To thee the angel task is given, 
To smile on him thou holdest in thrall, 
And point and lead him unto Heaven. 


—James L. Elderdice. 
riginalin HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONVERSATION AS AN ART. 
Of Great Importance, but Sadly Neglected. 

&. NOTED English writer has said 
that ‘the commonest thoughts 
well put are more useful, in a 
social point of view, than the 
most brilliant ideas jumbled 
out.” How fundamentally 
true is this declaration, one 
cannot fail to observe by cas- 
ually listening to any general 
conversation for a very short 
time. One person will quietly 
and easily reach the pith of 
any subject under discussion, 
making every sentence clear 
and instantly comprehensible, 
while another will flounder 
through a maze of words, leav- 
x the hearer uncertain, not only what has actually 
en said, but what the speaker intended to say— 
hich is yet worse. 

\nother writer declares that this part of our edu- 
\tion is soimportant and so neglected in our schools 
d colleges that it cannot be too highly impressed 
yn the young man that proposes to enter society. 
this declaration may be extended to include 

ry young person of either sex, and not only those 

) are to “vo into society,” but all who are to 
ngle with their fellows, whether in business or 
ially Says this author: “We are oftea encour- 
ed to raise a laugh at Doctor Syntax and the 
ranny of grammar, but we may be certain that many 
inderstandings arise from a want of grammatical 
cision. There is no society without interchange 
ought, and since the best society is that in which 
best thoughts are interchanged in the best and 
st comprehensible manner, it follows that a proper 
of expressing ourselves is indispensable in 


a society. 


Nor is it merely the words which are chosen that 
constitute proper expression. It has appropriately 
been said that ‘the tones of the voice, the construc- 
tion of our sentences, the choice of our words, and 
the manner in which we pronounce and articulate 
them—all have their influence in impressing, either 
favorably or unfavorably, even the most unlettered.” 

While it is an impossibility in the compass of a 
single paper to canvass all the elements of good con- 
versation, a few general thoughts may be given ex- 
pression in such manner as to prove helpful to the 
person who would make the best impression upon 
those with whom he is brought into contact. The 
first factor, and one of the most important, in con- 
versational grace, is an easy bearing in the presence 
of all sorts of people and under all conditions. This 
implies self-control, so far as external manifestation 
is concerned. Nothing more certainly indicates want 
of culture than giving way to passionate, abusive, 
profane or otherwise coarse language. The culti- 
vated man speaks easily and without embarrassment; 
his manner is always respectful, no matter what may 
be the relative social position of the person ad- 
dressed. He says what is necessary to express his 
thought clearly, and avoids straining after complicated 
phrases, high-sounding words, or other labored form 
of expression. Better far to say only a few words, 
expressing just what is meant, than to make an effort 
for greater things and realize that the attempt has 
been a failure. 

The modulation of voice is another important 
matter. Some men—and also some women—habit- 
ually speak so loudly as to make the opening of their 
mouths a source of alarm; while others give utter- 
ance to their thoughts in tones so low or so indis- 
tinct as to make it a matter of difficulty to carry on 
conversation with them under ordinary circumstances. 
The happy mean between these extremes is a voice 
so modulated as to easily reach the ears of those to 
whom the conversation is directed, and so distinct 
in enunciation that there shall be no difficulty in com- 
prehension. There is nothing more certainly indi- 
cative of a generally slovenly habit than indistinct 
pronunciation, whether through neglect to form the 
consonant sounds, or the almost equally offensive 
practice of jerking out an entire sentence in an almost 
indistinguishable knot, without pause, accent or di- 
vision into words. 

These matters, however, relate only to the mechani- 
cal part of the art. Of possibly greater importance, 
but certainly of wider reach, is the question of what 
to talk about. The first consideration should be for 
placing personal topics in the background. If they 
must form the subject, let them be brought into play 
modestly and with an utter absence of assumption. 
In an article published in one of the American maga- 
zines afew years since, but as true and important 
now as then, the writer gracefully said: “ More than 
anything else, conversation implies individual! self 
abnegation, the putting out of sight of large egotisms 
and small vanities, and contentment with one’s d 
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share of attention only. There need not be agree- 
ment of opinion, but there must be mutual tolerance. 
It also implies individual responsibility, and the obli- 
gation of every one to give of his best. Intellectual 
sloth has no place at the feast of reason. One need 
not shine in the talk, but one must at least be able to 
listen intelligently. How much of the charm of 
words lies in the manner in which they are spoken ! 
Our thoughts and sentiments have not one mode of 
expression, but a hundred; the tone of the voice 
interprets the meaning of the word, the glance and 
the smile soften or intensify it.” 

To quote another writer—and in generous quota- 
tion we secure the best thoughts of numerous minds : 
“We must not bring our gloomy moods or irritable 
temper with us into society. To look pleasant isa 
duty we owe to others. One is bound to listen with 
the appearance of interest even to the most invet- 
erate proser who fastens upon us in society; to smile 
at a twice-told tale; and, in short, to make such 
minor sacrifices of sincerity as good manners and 
good feeling demand. In conversation the face 
should wear something that is akin to a smile; a 
smile, as it were, below the surface.” 

To listen well is an important part of conversation. 
There should be manifested a kindly interest in what 
is being said. Oftentimes the mere attitude of the 
listener determines whether the diffident speaker 
shall or shall not do himself justice. An encour- 
aging, sympathetic attitude on the part of the listener 
inspires the speaker; while an appearance of indif- 
ference or of impatience at a possibly long-drawn 
recital may discourage and confuse. When reply is 
made to such an one, it should be a model for his 
imitation—kindly, framed in well-chosen words, and 
above all brief. 

Dean Swift, who wrote two centuries ago, though 
not by any means, if we may believe the reports of 
contemporaries, a happy conversationalist himself, 
nevertheless gave to English literature some price- 
less suggestions regarding good conversation, in his 
customary vein of caricature. He aptly describes 
those who “ with great art will lie in watch to hook 
in their own praise. They will call a witness to re- 
member that they always foretold what would hap- 
pen in such a case, but none would believe them ; 
they advised such a man from the beginning, and 
told him the consequences just as they happened, 
but he would have his own way. Others make a 
vanity of telling their own faults; they are the 
strangest men in the world; they cannot dissemble ; 
they own it isa folly; they have lost abundance of 
advantages by it; but if you should give them the 
world they could not help it; there is something in 
their nature which abhors insincerity and constraint 
—with many other insufferable topics of the 
same altitude.” 

The Dean describes two apparently diverse faults 
in conversation which spring from the same source— 
an impatience to interrupt others and impatience at 
being ourselves interrupted. Both of these traits are 


the manifestation of egotism which should have no 
place in polite intercourse. As has been well said: 
“If any man speaks in company, we may suppose he 
does it for his hearers’ sake, and not for his own; so 
that common discretion will teach him not to force 
their attention if they are unwilling to lend it; nor, 
on the other hand, to interrupt him who is in pos- 
session, because that is in the grossest manner to in- 
dicate his conviction of his own superiority.” 

It is quite the fashion in certain literary circles to 
decry what is contemptuously designated ‘small 
talk”; and it must be admitted that when printed 
and set before the world in the permanent form of a 
novel or other work of like nature, it seems ‘“‘ small” 
enough. Yet it must be admitted that this same de- 
spised thing has its proper place and serves a recog- 
nized purpose. It is to be borne in mind that the 
actual words spoken and the topics considered are 
not all of conversation. 
smile of the lips, the accents of the voice, all thes 


The beam of the eye, the 


combining as an expression of interest in those whom 
we perhaps but casually meet are as important as the 
mere words of which they form the soul. How often, 
following a pleasant dinner party, one hears the ex 
pression, “ What a charming woman is Mrs. Brown 
—or White, or Black, or Gray, or Green, as the cas: 
may be. Yet it is doubtful if in her hours of brillia: 
conversation Mrs. Brown had touched upon a sing| 
topic of “weight,” or had ventured into anything 
more profound than this same underestimated ** sm 
talk.” The charm was not in 
uttered or in the topics upon which she had touched 
but the sweet expression of womanly grace whi 
gave the spirit to all her utterances. 


the words she | 


To quote again from an English comment: * |i 
sides, we cannot afford to carry on an exchange by 
which we always lose. We cannot give our five-pou1 
notes when others stake but shillings and sixpen 
Barter is fair and profitable only when we get as mu 
as we give. Our pockets may be full of sovereign 
yet we shall hesitate to give one for a penny roll; | 
to a man that has nothing but counters in his pocke 
it does not matter whether the roll cost a penny o1 
shilling. The moral of this is, that we must put pen 
into our purse as well as pounds. For want of su 
a precaution, the meditative scholar is often, in s 
ciety, at a loss to find topics for conversation ; he h 
nothing small enough to give, and his companio: 
have nothing with which to conduct an exchange. 
is wisdom, therefore, to pay close attention to t 
matter of small talk, and endeavor to arrive at a ce 
tain command of and proficiency in it. Men of t! 
highest gifts cannot dispense with it if they wish 
be at no disadvantage in their ordinary intercou 
with mankind.” All of which is unquestionably 


true in the bustling life of this country as in the lar 
of the English writer. 

But there are grades of small talk, and too much o! 
that which is current, even in what is designate 
“cultured ” society, as has been well said, it is pain- 
ful to listen. 


“The name of a common friend is 
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mentioned, and something that he or she has said or 

done is commented upon with a freedom that, to be 
in any way justifiable, presupposes a thorough knowl- 
edge of all sides of the case; and the minor worries 
of life—servants, babies, and the like—furnish the 
theme for a multifarious and protracted discussion. 
If there is talk that should disgust all refined tastes 
and ordinarily intelligent minds, it is the farrago of 
trivialities that makes the daily staple of conversation 
in some of our homes.” 

This is only one form of the “ shop talk,” which is 
tabooed in all quarters. Referring to another phase 
of the matter, the author of “‘ Hints Upon Etiquette,” 
published during the first half of this century, re- 
marks: “ There are few things that display worse 
taste than the introduction of professional topics in 
general conversation, especially if there be ladies 
present; the minds of those men must be miserably 
ill-stored who cannot find other subjects of conver- 
sation than their own professions. All such exclu- 
sive topics are signs either of a limited intellect or 
the most lamentable ignorance.” They are signs, 
too, of bad breeding; since the introduction of a 
topic on which no one but the speaker can discourse 
necessarily chokes out the life of a conversation and 
makes of it a dreary monologue. 

“T would establish but one great rule in conversa- 
ion,” said Richard Steele, another English writer, 
contemporaneous with Swift, “which is this, that 
men should not talk to please themselves, but to 
lease those that hear them. This would make them 
consider whether what they speak be worth hearing ; 
whether there be either wit or sense in what they are 
about to say, and whether it be adapted to the time 
when, and the place where, and the person to whom, 
t is spoken.” 

Of the late George Eliot, who was one of the most 
igreeable talkers of her time, some one has said: 
“She had one rare characteristic that gave a peculiar 
harm to her conversation. She had no petty ego- 
tism, no spirit of contradiction ; she never talked for 

ffect. A happy thought, well expressed, filled her 
with delight; in a moment she would seize the 
thought and improve upon it, so that common people 
felt themselves wise in her presence, and perhaps 
years after she would remind them, to their pride 
ind surprise, of the good things they had said.” 
This subject can scarcely be better closed than by 
uoting the earnest words of caution uttered by 
lfred Ayers in “The Mentor ”’: “Avoid slang as 
‘ou would the plague. It is a great mistake to sup- 
se that slang is in any way a substitute for wit. It 

; always low, generally coarse, and not unfrequently 
oolish. With the exception of cant, there is nothing 
that is more to be shunned. We sometimes meet 
with persons of considerable culture that interlard 
their talk with slang expressions, but it is safe to assert 
that they are always persons of coarse natures. 

“Profanity is absolutely incompatible with gen- 
uine refinement; it is always ungentlemanly, and, 
therefore, to be avoided. If those men that habitu- 


ally interlard their talk with oaths could be made to 
see how offensive to decency their profanity is, they 
would, perhaps, be less profane. Really well-bred 
men are very careful to avoid the use of improper 
language of every description.” This is correct; 
they strive to be, in word as in act, everywhere and 
at all times, true to their highest standard of life. 
—Lea Leason. 
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HOME TAILORING. 


T is necessary for almost every housekeeper to 

I exercise a certain amount of care and economy, 

and nowhere in the household will this pay so 
well as in the making over of various garments, and 
of cutting down and giving a new appearance to the 
clothing of grown up people, so that they may serve 
another period of usefulness as garments for the little 
folks. New suits for the boys can often be made of 
those that the husband has decided were past wear- 
ing for himself. 

To the woman who is at all clever with her needle, 
the pants are but little trouble, and as they always 
wear out sooner than the coats, it is best to have 
several extra pairs. A pattern can be bought, if 
thought best, or a very good one obtained by ripping 
an old pair that fit well. Then by using the best suit 
as a guide, one will get along nicely. Of course the 
cloth must be cleaned, and if it is faded or you wish 
to change its color, dye it black, navy blue, seal 
brown, or any dark color preferred, using diamond 
dye for wool if the material is all wool or the dye for 
cotton if it is a mixed goods. After thoroughly 
rinsing, drying and pressing the goods on the wrong 
side, lay the pattern on the cloth to see how to cut it 
to the best advantage. Use the best pieces for the 
parts that will have the most wear, and make an 
inside band of strong drilling or jeans, with button- 
holes at proper intervals. Press the seams carefully 
and you will have cause to be proud of the achieve- 
ment, for they will look as nice as though fresh from 
the tailor’s. 

Coats made with outside pockets are easier to 
manage than the others, but with a little practice 
the pockets can be set in so the joinings will be 
neatly made, and the lapels placed so as to cover 
most of them. The Norfolk jacket is probably the 
easiest to make with the aid of a good pattern. Put 
sleeves in smoothly, have the collar well pressed and 
neatly fitting, and make nice buttonholes. 

An old coat can be freshened with new braid and 
buttons ; mend the lining and sponge the outside 
with ammonia and water. Clean the collar with a 
nail brush and warm soapsuds.. When partly dry, 
press in shape after laying a piece of muslin or calico 
over it. Press the whole coat after sponging it, but 
keep a cloth between the goods and the iron. Re- 
new frayed lining at the wrist with farmer’s satin. 
The vest can also be renovated and given a new 
lease of life. 


—E£ilsie Gray. 
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ONE OCTOBER MORNING. 
October’s dawn lit up the eastern sky 
With sea-shell pink and morning-glory blue, 
And from the land where tarried yet the sun 
The gold was bursting through. 
From all the valleys floated silver plumes, 
That spread abroad; and curling mists of steam 
Snow-white, arose into the chilly air 
From every placid stream. 
Through dusky woods the light crept, dim and pale, 
Then, broad and ample, surged, and swept away 
The somber shapes that slept beneath the trees 
And vanished with the day. 
And then the world awoke to mellow warmth— 
To wide blue skies, and sunshine still and sweet. 
October's self was roaming through the land 
On light and noiseless feet. 
Beside the barnyard gate Melissa stood, 
The autumn sunshine glinting in her hair; 
In frock of calico and apron blue 
She looked exceeding fair. 
So thought young Ned, the farmer’s stalwart son, 
Who came to gather in the ripened corn; 
And so, a new betrcthal came about 


That bright October morn. ; 
—Hattie Whitney. 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 
For Modest Beginning. 
Il. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS. 
are the utensils 
. to be had in recent times to aid 
the busy housewife. Certain few 
are necessary to convenience and 
satisfactory results. First of all, 
two good dish pans at least are 
needed. Dishes cannot be con- 
sidered truly clean which have 
not been rinsed in a pan of clean 
water after leaving the washing 
suds. A little wooden box, with 
perforations in the bottom, hung 
over the sink, forms a suitable 
receptacle for the much used 
soap. Sapolio and scouring sand, with a little cloth 
close at hand, will find daily employment from the 
careful housekeeper. 

A good strong wash basin for the hands should 
hang above the sink. A hand towel, also, should be 
within easy reach. 

At least two dish towels, a fine and a coarse one, 
should be in constant use for asmall family. <A third 
towel yet, softer and free from lint, should be pro- 
vided for the polishing of glasses. All these towels 
should find their way into the weekly family washing. 
Thus fresh ones will be ever ready to take the place 
of the soiled. 

For the daily cleansing of the sink with soap and 
boiling water, small scrub brushes with a handle a 


few inches long are very well adapted, making this 
work rapid and removing the objectionable features. 
A good, strong, old-fashioned scrubbing brush will 
be needed to keep tables and the woodwork about 
the sink in presentable condition, 

For the necessary morning dusting of the stove or 
range, a common painter’s brush with its round, 
close bristles and small, long handle will perform the 
work speedily and neatly with little soiling of the 
hands. Gloves for use about the stove are favored 
by many. Some use only cloth holders, which hang 
always ready to grasp the tongs or lid lifter. A good 
quality of stove blacking and a suitable brush will 
be needed. A little blacking added frequently will 
keep the range bright and tidy in appearance. 

A gasoline or other summer stove is almost a neces- 
sity during the heated term. 

A number of simple articles may be mentioned which 
are almost indispensable in the kitchen. Hammer, 
tacks and nails must be near at hand. For receiving 
refuse matter during the time of work, a galvanized 
bucket holding several gallons and having a bail will 
be the most satisfactory, and will be easily conveyed 
to the Jarger receptacle provided for the removal 
of refuse. 

A list of convenient articles, whose cost is but a 
few cents, follows: A simple can opener, a revolving 
egg beater, a paddle for turning cakes, etc.; a small 
meat saw, a bread board with wooden strips raised 
along three sides, a double boiler for rice, etc.: a 
cork screw, a tea strainer, a lemon squeezer, a ladle 
strainer, a tin colander, atin bread box with close- 
fitting lid, a tin grocery box for crackers, with lid; 
other tin grocer’s boxes. a wooden sugar box with 
cover, a jar for salt, receptacles for coffee and tea 
with close-fitting lids, a flour measure with revolving 
sifter within, two or three skillets, tin or granite 
saucepans, several sizes of boiling kettles, toaster, 
ladle, basting spoon, work knives, forks and spoons, 
a bread knife, baking dishes, pans for roasts, pie 
pans, cake pans, tin kettle lids, a funnel, tin cups and 
dipper, oil can, rolling pin, chopping knife and bowl, 
jar, crocks, jugs, wire meat or toast fork, and 
coal scuttles. 

Only really necessary utensils have been named 
Many of them by the expenditure of a few cents give 
untold satisfaction. For spices a round tin box with 
hinged lid, containing round tin boxes set close 
within and lettered “pepper,” “cloves,” “ ginger,” 
etc., is a delight for a methodical housekeeper. 

The secret of success and pleasure in the use of 
all the articles mentioned is to have a place for each 
and each always in its place. Thus time and annoy 
ance are saved when anything is needed. Frequentl 
there is not a moment to spare in searching for mis 
placed utensils, and always it is pleasant to find them 
ready for the hand. 

For large families and full purses many othe 
articles could be suggested. The aim has been t 


name those which seem absolutely essential. 
—Mrs. H. B. Bi muliden. 
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Four Scenes from the Drama of Home Life. 


A LUNCH-TABLE PRESENTATION. 


ScENE Frirst—FARCE AND FASHION. 


“ Very little meat and a great deal of table cloth.”—The Spanish Student. 


A lunch in princely palaces is “ something good to eat,” 

Where elaborate spreads are had to furnish a showy treat, 

To such as may have “standing” in society’s open place 

By those who effect to “ entertain,” in order to keep in pace 

With the fad of the hour, the thing-to-do and the fashionable whim, 

Of those who mainly live to keep prominent “ in the swim.” 

There are meats both hot and cold; there are oysters served on ice, 
There are salmon, sardines and olives, puddings made in a trice, 

There are soft shell crabs, and lobsters, the latter just “ live-boiled ;” 
There are salads and dressings of mayonnaise, all thoroughly stirred and oiled, 
There are pigs’ feet fried in batter, and head-cheese, coldly pressed, 
There’s cold turkey, ham and chicken, and sometimes celery dressed, 
There's minced fish and cold potato all chopped up very fine ; 

There's jellies with “a joggle,” and “ tipsy Parson” in wine; 

There are macaroons, creams and sherbet, there’s punch served in a cup, 
Of which every guest is expected to take a hearty sup, 

There’s gossip, chirp and chatter, by the acre and the cord, 

But for the food partaken, no thought to thank the Lord. 


ScENE SECOND—Cosy CHAT AND CHEER. 


“Good Sister, let us dine, and never fret.”—Comedy of Errors. 


There's a gathering of social life at a modestly kept home, 
Where hospitality welcomes all who may chance to come 
To its modest, generous shelter, its hearth-stone and its hall, 
Where modest words and welcomes are held for one and all, 
/n old friend comes back from “way down east,” or else from “ way out west,” 
From north or south locations, to an old time dear home nest, 
And a childhood’s loved companion calls in a few old friends, 

To meet again where hearty cheer and pleasant memory blends, 
In recital and in story, in recalling olden days, 

Warming the hearts of gathered ones with dear memories ablaze. 
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The fare may be quite simple, without pretence or display, 

That dazzle the eye only, and out of the palate’s way, 

But the welcome there is hearty, the speech the very best, 
Echoing sweet memories of the loving and the blest, 

Hand clasps a hand with fervor, smile meets with honest smile, 
And the lunch-board is a way-mark betokening a new mile, 

On life’s checkered way and journey, from the cradle to the tomb, 
Where earthly flowers are gathered in eternal life to bloom, 


ScENE THIRD—FROLICKING AND Fun. 


‘**Gazed round them to the left and right, 


With prophetic eye of Avpetite.”—Don Juan. 


Out in the woodland region, children under a cloudless sky, 

Have frolic and fun that startles the tourist passer-by, 

Where loving hands have labored with unknown aching head, 
That friends and family, alike, may have a generous spread, 
Where paterfamilias looks on without a thought or care, 

But sits beside his little ones who play with his checkered hair ; 
Where romps and runs are prominent, where a fair maiden brings, 
Pitchers of pure water from near by mountain springs ; 


Where well-filled hammocks gaily sway, and cheerfully hang and swing, 


Under leaf-embowered tree-tops, where happy ones laugh and sing, 
Where when the wearied matron says, “ Come to your lunch now,” 
A wild stampede soon follows, in a graceful row-de-dow, 

The table, a blanket, broadly spread upon the sheltered ground, 
That the old and young may come together cosily around, 
Mamma, I want a sandwich,” “ Papa, please hand an egg,” 

Says bright-eyed Betty Blossom, and brown-eyed little Peg. 

Will you please to pass the olives,” says pretty Daisy Prim. 
Anything to eat, I’m hungry,” says restless young-blood Jim ; 

Is there any coffee, mother?” “Is there going to be ice cream ?” 
Tender voices in unison miscellaneously scream, 

Be patient,” says the mother, “ you will all be served in time,” 

And little eyes droop loyally in confidence sublime. 

Cold chicken there is plenty, and egg shells have a place, 

So high that paterfamilias cannot gracefully say grace, 

And when the ice cream portions have gone down red thirsty lanes, 
Joy unconfined has precedence and happiness attains. 
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ScenE FourtH—Lastinc Love anp LOova try. 


“Such affection and unbroken faith, ; 
As temper life’s worst bitterness.”—Venus and Adonis. 
On a pile of cleanest lumber, where a home is being built, 5 
A maid with a full dinner pail, from which nothing may be spilt, ms: 
Sits patiently in waiting for the striking of the clock, - 
A little heart is beating for the opening of the lock, ae 


That tells to toiling millions of the waiting mid-day hour, 
When labor briefly halts again, for its sustaining power. 
"Mid noise and much confusion, the patient maiden sat, 
In the shade of a wide-spreading tree, beneath a broad brimmed hat, 
And when the clock had sounded twelve, she stood upon her feet, 
That she might the more respectfully her loved parent greet, 
“ My little lass, and are you here?” a loving voice then said, 
And taking her dainty hand, with a pat on her precious head, 
“ Now sit you down my sweet one, while we take a bit of sup 
Of what the mother sends me, in her dinner pail and cup; 
Spread out the napkin neatly, on your knee, and let me bring 
A slice of bread from out the pail, a chicken leg or wing,” 
“ But here, papa, I find for you a fresh laid hard-boiled egg.” 
“ Pray, eat it dear,” the father says, “ while I eat the chicken leg.’ 
“ Now, while you eat your dinner,” the little maiden said, 
“ Let me hold my sun-umbrella just above your head.” 
“Oh no, I’m used to burning sun, alike with falling rain, 
Such as would give you, my dear, unnecessary pain,” 
But the little maid and heroine, of sweet domestic type, 
Held the umbrella over him, while he ate and lit his pipe, 
And so the lunch went gaily on, until the empty dinner pail, 
Told of love and life and labor, a touching “ ower true tale,” 
Of the mother in her trustful home, giving of the best, 
To her loyal lord and master, a true and loving test 
Of the life that’s worth the living, of a love that never dies 
Of the life to live forever, beyond the starry skies, 
And when the evening hours draw near, at the door of a humble home, 
From the skies there came a blessed light of the Eternal Kingdom Come. 


And so the world goes round and round, each and every day, 
Some being born to labor, and some for a little play, 

And when the play is over, and life’s curtain is rung down, 
Which of the lunching parties will wear the brightest crown ? 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MORE WET. 


He calls across the waving wheat 
In notes that echo clear and sweet, 
Over the distant wooded hill 
Where maples stand out dark and still, 
Against a cloudless burnished sky, 
Incessant rings that clear, shrill cry, 

“ More wet, more wet!” 


O, little harbinger of ill, 

How can a perfect day fulfill 

Your prophecy of cloud and rain, 

The sunshine lights the golden grain— 

Never was summer day as fair, 

Yet, through the hot and quivering air, 
“ More wet, more wet!” 


Ah, little prophet, faise or true, 

Full many in the world like you 

Are ever seeing cloud and rain 

Though sunshine lies on hill and plain; 

Though skies be blue and days be fair, 

There rings out through the summer air, 
“More wet, more wet!” 


—Florence A. Jones. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TRAINING FOR DOMESTICS. 
Are Industrial Schools or Homes the Better Places? 


-|HE matter of an education for 
“| our young folks, by which 
they may be fitted for the 
discharge of those duties to 
which they are likely to wish 
or need to give their ener- 
gies, is becoming yearly of 
greater importance. This is 
recognized in the introduc- 
tion of commercial courses, 
sewing and other accom- 
plishments as a part of the 
regular curriculum in many 
public schools, and especially in the establishing of 
technical schools, colleges, institutes, and the like, 
all over the country, each with certain functions 
peculiar to itself. 

Naturally enough, the question of training girls for 
domestic service in this way has been agitated more or 
less; and apart from the “ cooking schools” without 
number, some organized efforts have been put forth, 
in our own country as well as in others, to improve the 
quality of service which “the new help” is capable 
of giving, by providing means for careful instruction 
in those branches which are most important and 
indispensable. There has been, naturally enough, 
some question as to the degree of success which 
could be expected to come from these schools for 
housework, and while their friends have been 
sanguine, not a few interested people of excellent 
judgment have had positive doubts regarding the 
possibility of giving helpful and really practical in- 
struction in that manner. 

Probably the idea of training schools for young 
ladies had its inception in foreign countries, in many 


of which, it must be admitted, the “ home” features 
of life are not so strong as with Americans. In Ger- 
many, for instance, there are numbers of such schools, 
and one of them is charmingly described by a lady 
writing from that country to a friend on this side of 
the Atlantic. The writer was stopping at one of these 
training schools, situated in a beautiful part of the 
country. “ The house ’’—thus she wrote —“ was built 
five years ago by a company of gentlemen as a hotel, 
with all conveniences and comfort and attractions, as 
a home for themselves and their familles during the 
summer. In every respect it is a complete success. 
We have yet to find a flaw in the conception or work- 
ing of the plan. It moves on like the universe, ap- 
parently without laws or rules, and yet in ordered 
ways. The woman who has charge is a cultivated, 
lovely lady, who had quite a course of preparation in 
various active Christian labors for such a position, 
and fills it with perfect grace. She speaks good Eng- 
lish, and makes one feel as if you were a guest and 
she your hostess, while all the financial affairs are at- 
tended to with punctilious exactness and prompti- 
tude. When asked to take the place she was unwill- 
ing, but consented on condition that she might dur- 
ing the winter h:ve nine young ladies, as her family, 
to train in household affairs, as German girls always 
expect to be trained after leaving school. There isa 
pretty cottage adjoining the hotel, covered with vines 
and flowers, in which they make their home in winter, 
They come, selected most carefully, and recommended 
out of a large number of applications from November 
1 to September 30; in summer practicing (by sharing 
all the cares of the large house with its many guests) 
what they learned in the small routine, and go away 
admirably fitted to be mistresses of establishments of 
their own. 

* All the duties which a daughter might be called 
upon to share are here practiced, but so carefully ar- 
ranged that there is no burden or anxiety or hurry. 
One or two of these girls we are quite in love with, 
one the daughter of a prominent pastor in Berlin 
The care with which they are kept, perfectly free and 
at liberty, and yet guarded from mixing too inti- 
mately with the guests, is praiseworthy. One must 
see, or could not believe, how completely this is done. 
They have their coffee an hour earlier in the morning 
and an hour laterin theafternoon. They sit together 
at a table with their embroidery in the evening, and 
at nine bid all good night, and go to bed in another 
part of the house. 

“The grounds about the house are charming, and 
one can take each day a new walk in the forest or 
mountain paths. The routine of the day here is most 
restful. Coffee is served from seven to eight, and 
pleasant chat circulates among the guests. Precisely 
at that moment the servants file in and take their 
seats ; the young ladies also; one sits at the melodeon ; 
the pastor, having had his coffee in his room, comes 
in and sits with us at table. Two verses are sung; 
then he reads a text for the day, and makes a few re- 

marks or explanations of it, which he closes with * In 
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the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen!’ A short prayer, another verse or some 
hymn is sung, and the benediction given, after which 
all go to their various duties or amusements. 

“In winter two professors come from Madgeburg 
to teach the young ladies music, etc. They read 
aloud history or literature every afternoon, and are 
taught to cut out and make their clothes, to em- 

roider in every style, etc. On Wednesday evening 
all their sewing and embroidery is devoted to mis- 
sions, and it interested us to see what lovely things 
they were making, and how full of interest they were 
in the cause. There is never a loud word among the 
servants, or running, or noise. Prayers for them are 
earlier than our coffee, and while we have ours they 
go two and two into the rooms to put them in order 
and mop the halls, so that we scarcely ever see any 
one. The work is done, and they are gone. While 
we are at supper it is again arranged for the night.” 

Doubtless one of the most interesting projects in 
this line in our country is the kitchen garden in the 
Wilson Industrial School at New York. This was 
the first of its kind in the United States. It had its 
beginning in 1876, being started by Miss Emily 
Huntington, and the idea has since been widely 
copied. This garden is still in a flourishing condi- 
tion, after more than twenty years of faithful service 
in training the poor girls of New York in the funda- 
mentals of housework. At the beginning, brooms 
were borrowed from a neighboring grocer, and, in 
honor of the Centennial year, tied with red, white, 
and blue, and bows of the same gay colors were 
pinned on the shoulders of the children, who swept 
and scrubbed to the music of lively tunes, to which 
appropriate words were set. There were big scrub- 
bing brushes and brooms then, but as the idea devel- 
oped a full set of household furniture, dishes, dish 
pans, brooms and brushes, tables and chairs, and 
beds of small size were obtained for these play 
housekeepers. 

The children take a six months’ course, which 
carries them through the entire household instruc- 
tion. For a week one lesson will be used and be 
repeated. A tiny table is set, with all its furniture 
arranged in perfect order, and the songs that accom- 
pany the work explain the details carefully. There 
are washing days, ironing days, and bedmaking days, 
when small beds, with miniature pillows and shams, 
are to be dressed. On wash day the small tubs and 
washboards are in use, and lines are stretched from 
small clothes poles upon which to hang out the wash. 
On calling day one little maid is a visitor and a 
second receives her respectfully at the door. Little 
waitresses pass trays, held so that nothing can pos- 
sibly fall, while they explain the etiquette of service 
at the table. The tunes the little kitchen gardener 
sings are lively, well-known airs, easy to learn and 
easy to remember. Each little girl wears a white 
cap and a long white apron. 

The school is on the corner of Avenue A, in the 
heart of the tenement district, and the children who 


attend are too poor—not sufficiently well clothed—to 
go to the public schools. There are departments in 
the building for children of all ages. They come in, 
many of them, as babies, into the day nursery, and 
pass through the kindergarten to the school proper, 
where the regular English branches are taught, as in 
the public schools. From the school the little ones 
come, twice a week, to the kitchen garden. Their 
clothes they earn by good marks in the school. 

One of the features of the mission work is the din- 
ner which is given every day at noon to the children 
who attend school. Four little kitchen and two little 
parlor maids are selected from these children to 
assist in the work each week. They take turns. One 
parlor maid and two kitchen maids serve in the 
morning, and the same number in the afternoon. 
The little parlor maid dusts, sweeps the bare floor of 
the halls. and answers the bell, being excused from 
duty long enough to go to school on an upper floor 
and recite her lessons. Just before dinner is served 
she dresses up neatly in a clean white apron, to be 
ready to wait on the tables. In the meantime, the 
kitchen maids have set the table for the children and 
for the teachers in their private dining room. This 
latter is quite a task, even for kitchen garden gradu- 
ates, and the patience of those in charge has to be 
inexhaustible. The afternoon kitchen maids wash 
the dishes from the teachers’ table and assist with 
those the children have used. It is good practice 
for them, and only playing at work they think. The 
great pride with which the small handmaiden re- 
marks, “I am parlor maid this week,” must be heard 
to be appreciated. 

Miss Huntington is now—or was quite recently—in 
charge of the New York Cooking School, in the 
United Charities Building, Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-second street. There the children of the 
working classes—from goo to 1,0co a year, all under 
fifteen years of age—receive instruction, and the 
improvement in the homes of the children, and in 
their own personal appearance and manners, testifies 
to the benefit which they receive. 

The rooms occupied by the school were intended, 
when the building was put up, to be used for a restau- 
rant. The idea, however, was given up almost with- 
out a trial, and the cooking school, moving in, found 
the new quarters admirably adapted for its purposes, 
and still in a condition of pristine cleanliness. The 
central room, which was built in the first place for a 
kitchen, has a skylight over the table in the center 
of the room, where a class of amateur cooks can be 
found at almost any hour of the day or evening con- 
cocting appetizing and nutritious dishes. A large 
hotel or restaurant range is in this room, with the 
overhanging ventilating sheet to prevent the escape 
of bad odors. 

Another room, lighted by several large windows, 
has an ordinary kitchen range and table, where the 
members of the ladies’ and nurses’ classes receive 
instruction, and later test the results of their increas- 
ing skill. Another room, also used by the mission 
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classes, has two long tables with gas jets placed at 
regular intervals, one for each pupil, where the little 
ones mix their various ingredients, do the cooking, 
and finally eat the dinner which they prepare. This 
is the second class, which has completed the course 
of cooking on the range. There are several china 
closets in the apartments, a large, commodious store- 
room and refrigerator, sinks, and everything that the 
most exacting cook could demand. The floors of the 
rooms are laid with fine red brieks, which give the 
place a delightful air of cleanliness. 

There are twelve little cooks in each class, two of 
the number being delegated at each lesson to pick 
up and wash the dishes and clean the sink. The 
children come directly from school in the afternoon, 
smooth back their hair, wash their hands, don caps 
and aprons, and are ready to prepare the bill of fare 
for the day. Each child has a small closet just below 
her table space where the utensils are kept. There 
are a knife, a fork, a. wooden spoon, two pewter 
spoons, a pan for peelings, two saucepans, one frying 
pan, three bowls, and a tin measuring cup. The 
bill of fare for the day is usually written upon the 
blackboard, and charts showing the cuts of meat on 
the different animals hang upon the wall. Codfish 
on toast, potatoes stewed in gravy, batter pudding 
with snowdrift sauce, with tea, will be one menu 
Another will be beef soup, boiled corned beef, baked 
turnips, and molasses cake. Before the first cooking 
lesson is given, the small maids are taught to build 
the fires, regulate the heat, and use coal economically. 

There are three courses of plain cooking, the first 
two being repeated to insure a thorough knowledge 
of fundamental principles. Ifthe children are allowed 
by their parents to continue their attendance the in- 
struction carries them through the space of about 
two years. Marketing and economical management 
are included in the instruction, and the children are 
encouraged to make use of the knowledge they gain 
in their homes. Many of the children do, to a very 
great extent, both in marketing and cooking, and 
with most satisfactory results. At the close of each 
lesson the tables are carefully set, under the direction 
of the teacher, and the little cooks and housekeepers 
sit down to a feast which is not the least pleasant 
part of the afternoon’s work. 

These experiments, which are simply specimen 
cases, and have, more or less, many counterparts, in 
all the larger cities, show beyond question the practi- 
cability of class education in household duties. But 
there is still much to be said in favor of the “ good 
old-fashioned way ”’ of educating by actual service in 
the home. Mrs. Margaret Sangster, the well-known 
author, who has written so many sweet things regard- 
ing the home and home life, declares emphatically 
that she is not in favor of training schools. “There 
is nothing occult or difficult about housework,” she 
says. “I donot think there is anything about ita 
woman could not learn in six weeks and learn much 
better in a home than she could in a training school. 

Cooking is a science that requires study, but the fun- 


damental principles are very simple and can be 
quickly learned. A girl jusi from college could learn 
to broil a steak, make bread, and, with the aid of a 
good cook, other branches ot cooking with very little 
trouble. I speak of a college girl because she is not 
likely to have had any experience in domestic ser- 
vice. I have seen a great many ignorant and un- 
trained servants who learned with surprising quick- 
ness. I have a woman in my kitchen who knew 
almost nothing when she first came to me, and who 
learned in a very short time. I do not know anything 
about the trouble with servants. I always have 
the most delightful maids, who stay with me until 
they marry.” 

But after all it must be recognized that there are 
many poor girls to whom it may be of the greatest 
importance that they should learn the principles of 
household service and home economy, to whom the 
opportunity for actual service in a home worthy the 
name is a sealed book. To such, no matter what 
may be the peculiar nature of their debarment, the 
school offers the only possible avenue of adequate 
preparation for the duties of home life. It may not 
equal a good home, in at least some of its aspects, 
but that it presents certain advantages, and has a 
place in the economy of the times, it would seem 


unkind to deny. 
_—Good Housekeeping. 


Onginal in Goop 
TO AN AUTUMN CRICKET. 


Welcome, blithesome little singer, 
Sweeter music there may be, 

Never notes were half so golden 
As your crick-a-crick to me. 


Here I sat alone and lonely, 
There, without, the moaning sea, 
Beating rain upon the casement, 
Night birds shrieking o’er the lea. 
Winds that swept the sedgy marshes, 
Flaring down the chimneys tall, 
Stealing eyrie to my doorway 
There to wail a banshee’s call. 
So my heart to outward grayness 
Hauntings held of coming doom, 
Sick and hopeless of to-morrow, 
Bringing naught but pain and gloom. 
When from ’neath the blue Dutch tiling, 
Broke your merry little note, 
Never learned from music master, 
Such as no composer wrote. 


Lo, I saw the old home party 
Gathered by the evening hearth, 
Saw the rosy firelight gleaming 
Heard your cricket song of mirth. 
Well, perchance another singer, 
Brother-cricket, cricket-friend, 
Still I like to think, dear chirper, 
You a messenger they send. 
Sing away! the gloom is lightened ; 
Sing away! the sea may foam ; 
Sprites of wind and rain may threaten, 
For you’ve brought me cheer and home. 


— Caroline Witherel/. 
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WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN TO TURN. 


When the dew on the grass falls heavily, 
And the cricket mindfully sings, 

When the Frost-King is stealthily waiting, 
And the Queen of Autumn brings 

Her waning season messages, 
And she sets anew her urn, 

For floral funeral rites again, 
Then the leaves begin to turn. 


Fresh buds have come, and blossoms sweet, 
Have adecked both fen and field, 

Fruit blooms have set and ripened fair, 
Bearing abundant yield, 

Wheat fields once dressed in living green, 
When “ the bloom is on the rye,” 

Have whitened ’neath midsummer suns, 
While the breezes passed them by. 

The gardener in his daily rounds, 
Has scattered well his seeds, 

Has kept with care the flower beds, 
Has pulled the noxious weeds, 

And from the vegetable growths, 
Found lessons well to learn, 

As sowing-growing seasons pass, 
When the leaves begin to turn. 

And so the seasons come and go, 
With changes every day, 

Of morning calls for labor time, 
Of evening hours for play 

In the Garden of the World, as set, 
Good wages we may earn, 

If God's promises are harvested, 
When the leaves begin to turn. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE KEROSENE CAN. 


A Useful Servant, but a Dangerous Companion. 


ONTRADICTORY as the terms 
may seem, the kerosene can may 
be deemed at once the house- 
keeper’s most convenient and use- 
ful assistant, and her most dan- 
gerous and deadly companion. 
At certain seasons of the year, 
especially, one can scarcely take 
up a paper without reading of 
some horrible case of burning, 
frequently resulting in death. In 
many cases these accidents are 

: caused by carelessness alone; in 

other instances, and it is to be feared very numerous 

ones, much of the blame should be placed upon the 
quality of the oil that is used. 

his latter is a matter of much greater importance 
than is usually realized. Everybody understands 
that the common illuminating kerosene is the refined 
petroleum, which in its crude state contains consid- 
erable quantities of more volatile matter, as well as 

a residuum of more dense nature. It is from the 

volatile portion, principally naphtha, that the danger 

comes. An American physician some years since 
made a test of illuminating oils of this class, and 


found that the addition of a small proportion of the 

naphthas of commerce would make a normally good 

quality of kerosene extremely dangerous. The addi- 
tion of not more than one to five per cent. of naphtha 

made such oil highly inflammable and explosive at a 

comparatively low temperature. 

A fact so startling as this might well call for care- 
fully considered legislative enactment in the several 
states, looking to the protection of the lives and 
property of the people; but as a matter of fact there 
is no uniformity of law on this matter, in many of 
the states none at all, and a congressional enactment 
on the subject has been repealed; while it is to be 
feared that in many cases such statutes as exist do 
not have very thorough enforcement. There is, 
therefore, no absolute safeguard to the average per- 
son except care to secure the so-called best grades of 
oil on the market, and then to exercise the greatest 
care in use. 

It is an interesting fact that glass-bodied lamps are 
safer than those made of metal, under like condi- 
tions. That is, the temperature of the oil is found 
to be several degrees higher in the metal lamp, espe- 
cially those of the student pattern. This might make 
a material difference, as the investigations above 
mentioned snowed that the addition of five per cent. 
of crude naphtha to illuminating oil reduced the 
“flashing point” from 118° to 70° Fahrenheit. By 
“flashing point” it should be explained is meant the 
temperature at which the oil gives off a sufficient 
amount of vapor to ignite explosively under proper 
test. To be sure, there are occasional instances in 
which a lighted lamp is thrown or falls, and a glass 
lamp being more liable to breakage than one made of 
metal, would in that case become the more dangerous, 
though either would be dangerous enough. 

But it is in the use of kerosene as an assistant fuel 
that the greatest danger lies. The morning fire burns 
slowly, or refuses to burn at all, or there is a feeling 
of indisposition to await the natural process of com- 
bustion. ‘The kerosene can is handy; its contents 
offer an easy and prompt solution of all difficulties. 
A stream is poured upon the fuel, often when a strug- 
gling bit of flame is laboring for existence. The coal 
oil meets the little flame; a partnership is at once 
established, and a good deal of business is done in 
short order. 

It does not matter how the result is reached; 
whether the can explodes, or is dropped from fright, 
or whether simply an undue quantity of the oil has 
been employed, so that when it ignites the flames 
flare up and envelop the untortunate victim. In many 
cases the latter, usually a woman, is clothed in flow- 
ing garments of cotton or like inflammable material, 
which are all ablaze ina moment. What shall she 
do? or what shall others do for her, in case assist- 
ance is at hand? 

The great need, in case of an accident of this kind, 
is presence of mind—something that is decidedly not 
easy to maintain when one is enveloped in flames. 
To the spectator, self-possession ought to be more 
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certainly possible, but frequently those witnessing a 
serious accident of this kind become too horrified to 
render any assistance of value. Ordinarily the first 
thing to be attempted is to smother the flames. If 
the person endangered is alone at the time, she should 
catch the heaviest woolen article at hand—a rug, 
shawl, blanket, overcoat, bit of carpet—drop upon 
the floor, and press the covering quickly and firmly 
over the burning portions. If this is done promptly, 
a quite serious blaze may be almost instantly extin- 
guished. So far as results are concerned, it is imma- 
terial whether the work of smothering the fire is done 
by the person endangered or by another. 

If the burn has not been severe, and the patient is 
not suffering from shock, it is only necessary to cover 
the injury with a dressing of vaseline, lard, tallow, 
dry flour, or similar protection from the air, until 
more formal dressing is available, if required. In 
case of nervous shock, that condition should have at- 
tention at once, while medical aid is on the way. 
This condition is so little understood by those not 
trained in matters of the kind that some explanation 
may be timely. 

Shock following an accident, in medical phrase, 
does not at all present the features which might be 
understood by the lay mind from the term employed 
for its designation. It is merely a condition of ner- 
vous weakness, differing in its characteristics from 
faintness or syncope. In shock the nerve centers are 
so affected that a partial paralysis ensues. ‘The 
patient is unable to lift his arm or move his leg; the 
respiratory functions are performed wearily, and the 
muscle of the heart contracts feebly; the muscular 
fibres in the walls of the blood vessels lose their to- 
nicity and the blood vessels dilate; the blood collects 
in the large venous trunks, more especially of the 
abdomen; the vessels of the skin are emptied of 
blood, giving rise to the marked pallor. The 
heart beats feebly because its nervous energy is low- 
ered, and because it has not a sufficient quantity of 
blood to act upon. 

“An understanding of these facts gives the gen- 
eral indications for treatment—external stimulation 
over the heart by mustard poultices or turpentine 
stupes; elevation of the limbs, to cause the blood to 
gravitate toward the heart; manual pressure on the 
abdominal cavity from below upward, to encourage 
the flow of blood from the dilated abdominal veins 
to the heart. These measures may be supplemented 
by the administration of stimulants by the mouth, 
if the patient is able to swallow, or otherwise by sub- 
cutaneous injections of a diffusible stimulant—which 
should be left for the doctor on his arrival.” 

Under the influence of a “shock,” the patient is 
pale, and bathed in cold, clammy perspiration; his 
sensibility is blunted; his pulse is small and feeble ; 
he is unable to make any active exertion, but remains 
indifferent to external conditions, and is but par- 
tially sensible of pain from the injury which has 
caused the condition, though frequently complaining 
of cold, sometimes accompanied with tremors and 


rigidity. A person in this condition should be 
allowed to remain recumbent, and if both head and 
feet are a little higher than the region of the heart, 
so much the better. Recognizing the conditions, 
one will be prepared to act in the right manner. 

The danger of a possible accident of this kind 
should deter every person from the use of such an 
article, under conditions where life or property is put 
in peril. It is not enough to say, “ Do not kindle a 
fire by using kerosene.” This may safely be done 
by saturating the fuel before any fire is introduced 
to the stove or range, using but a very small quan- 
tity of oil; but under no conditions should the oil be 
added to a fire which has once been lighted, whether 
a trace of fire is still apparent or not. On the same 
ground of general safety, no lamp should ever be 
trimmed or filled while lighted, or extinguished by 
blowing down the chimney. The wick should fit the 
burner perfectly, and the chimney should also fit the 
lamp, and be firmly held by the springs provided for 
that purpose. No lamp should be permitted to stand 
ina draft, whether the air be hot or cold—in the former 
case the danger might perhaps be the greater. 

Lamps should be cleaned and carefully inspected 
every day, when in regular use, and the slightest sign 
of crack, weakening of the connection between 
parts, or want of perfect fit at any point where parts 
are fitted together, should unqualifiedly condemn 
such lamp for further service. If to these precau- 
tions we add the exercise of care to have all lamps, 
when lighted, so placed that no carelessness can 
throw them to the floor, much has been done to 
guard against a class of accidents, horrible in their 
character, most of which could be prevented by care 


and thoughtfulness. 
—Mrs. Arthur Staiiley 
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TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 
563. 


364. For nervous spasm, a little salt dissolved in 
the mouth. 


For pain in the side, a mustard plaster. 


65. 
505 

566. For insomnia, a cloth wrung out of cold water 
at the back of the neck. 


For hemorrhages, small doses of salt. 


567. For wind colic, peppermint essence in a little 


warm water. 

568. For stomach cramps, ginger ale, or one te.- 
spoonful of tincture of ginger and one-half teaspoontu 
of soda in one-half a glass of water. 

569. For sickness of the stomach, a cup of hot 
soda water. 

570. For an emetic, one teaspoonful of ground 
mustard in a cup of warm water. 

571. To stop the bleeding of a cut, powdered rosin. 
As soon as the wound féels feverish, wetting the cloth 
around it in cold water. 


Try again next month, 
—Ruth Hall. 
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THE RETROSPECT. 


I sit and think of the days long past, 
The days of our youth and toil, 

When our fertile state was a prairie vast 
And our plows first broke the soil. 


There were hardships aye, but our hearts were strong, 
We labored with courage gay ; 

For the future years and the boys and girls 
Who work for ‘heir own to-day. 


Ah, many a milestone we have passed 
Since leaving the farmhouse brown, 

But they were the happiest days of all 
Before we had moved to town. 


Yes, there’s room to spare in the spacious house, 
But tne birdlings ail have flown ; 

They have built new nests and now you and I 
Must sit by the hearth alone. 


Sit and dream of the bygone years, 
And all that they held in store ; 
For life lies all behind us now, 
Though then it lay all before. 
Yet often on our quiet steals 
The sounds of a merry voice, 
When the children’s children come with glee 
And again our hearts rejoice ; 


For our youth returns while the young folk stay 
And we are blithe as they, 
And we quite forget we are seventy odd 
Till they all have gone away. 
—Lillian Gertrude Cobleigh. 
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THE BICYCLE 


As a Factor in Domestic Economy. 


HEN my colored butler came 
to me a few weeks ago and 
told me he was going to pur- 
chase a bicycle, my heart 
sank. I saw that it was inevit- 
able, all the colored men 
were getting them, and he 
must have one, too, but I 
thought his days of useful- 
ness were over, and that | 
should soon have to make a 
change. The next month, 
when he received his wages, 
he went to the factory and 
selected a new fifty dollar 
bicycle, for which he paid ten 
dollars down, and engaged to 
pay ten dollars a month until the fifty dollars were 
made up. Of course at first it was like a new toy, he 
wanted to be out on it at every opportunity, but to 
ny utter surprise he did not neglect bis work. If he 
took a spin on it in the early morning before it was 
time for him to put the house in order I was none the 
wiser. The morning work was accomplished more 
thoroughly and even more regularly than usual, and 
everything was ready for our eight o’clock break- 
fast. If occasionally through the day he wanted to 


go “off the lot,” as he called it, to chat with one 
of his cronies, as the colored people will all do, less 
time was spent if he went on his wheel. We did not 
need his services in the summer evenings when we 
were sitting out on the piazza, so after the six o'clock 
dinner was cleared away I let him go. That, and his 
afternoon out one day in the week, and some hours 
on Sunday afternoons gave him a good deal of time 
for his wheel, and he was very eager to go on any 
errands that we might require. Then, to my surprise, 
I discovered one morning upon the back piazza a 
woman’s wheel, and learned that his wife who was 
not in my employ had bought herself a bicycle. It 
has completely revolutionized my ideas of domestic 
service, and taught me a lesson which it may be help- 
ful to other housekeepers to learn. 

We may as well conform ourselves to circumstances 
and recognize the fact that servants are no longer 
what they used to be. The old-fashioned servant 
whose whole interest centered in the family that she 
served, has passed away, the patient plodding maid- 
of-all-work is no more. 

In these days of eight hours for a working day our 
servants, and especially the colored race, must have 
their times of recreation not occasionally, as it used 
to be, but frequently. I often call to mind what 
a colored woman once said to me when I was re- 
monstrating with her for staying out late to a dance, 
when she had a hard day’s work before her. “ Colored 
people must have their fun. If they have to work all 
day they must play at night.””. A great deal has been 
written about the duty of the employer to the em- 
ployed, and the poor tired housekeeper has been told 
that it is her duty to make a happy home for those 
under her, and to see that they have time and oppor- 
tunity to improve their minds. There are two sides to 
this as toevery question. It is useless to expect that 
people whose knowledge is limited to the three R’s, 
or less, should use their spare time on any literature 
better than the yellow-covered novel which certainly 
does them no good. If on the other hand we can 
give them time for healthful recreation, and they will 
work the more busily when they do work, it is better 
for them and for us. We have to pay high wages for 
domestic service, and the housework is harder and 
more varied in this country than in the older countries 
of Europe where labor is cheaper, but the work must 
be done, and if we can help the workers to do it more 
easily and more happily by giving them the exhilara- 
tion of an occasional spin on the bicycle, let us do it 
by all means. The bicycle has come to stay—let us 
make the best of it. 

—/J. M. Davenport. 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night,—forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night,—forenoon,—and what ? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yes, that is life: Make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
—E. R. Sill. 
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THE CARPET. 
Its Genesis of Old and Its New Revelation. 


OST of the household magazines speak 
of the carpet as though it were an 
essential part of home decoration and 
comfort instead of a source of danger 
and discomfort, as it is. The genesis 
of the carpet in America is easy to 

read. In “ye good old times” in which we are all 
glad that we did not live, houses were roughiy built, 
the best of them, and breezes came in everywhere, 
not least at the floors. The carpets were then an 
adjunct to warmth and comfortable living, and it 
was only the very poor who had not even a rag carpet 
to cover their bare floors. Withal, so deeply in- 
grained in the New England housekeeper has become 
this belief in the rag carpet as a sign of thrifty liv- 
ing that it still survives and may be seen covering 
the floors of many a good New England homestead, 
although no cheaper and far uglier than grades of 
factory-made carpeting. Gradually more expensive 
and heavier floor coverings came into use; still 
warmer, more comfortable and luxurious as the 
people increased in wealth, until the carpet became 
a mark of the prosperity of the household and the 
bare floor a sure sign of poverty, and, indeed, stood 
in the novels of some decades past as a sign of and 
concomitant of want, discomfort and destitution. 

So deeply ingrained in the American people is the 
respect for the carpet that in many a beautiful, far, 
far Southern home on the opening of the outer door 
the peculiar scent, half must, wholly dust, and a sug- 
gestion of decay, which is an unfailing evidence of 
a fully carpeted house, greets one after the odors of 
magnolias and jasmines without, doubly repulsive. 

In some of the Creole homes, where a certain 
amount of good taste and love for fitness is inborn, 
the incongruity of the carpet and the long, luscious 
summer is recognized, and during those months the 
ugly abominations are banished. In others the fetich 
worship is too deeply rooted. To save that, and yet 
not offend their natural good taste, the monstrosity 
is covered with a pretty, creamy, washable crash. Is 
it not, however, reducing the carpet to a manifest 
absurdity ? 

At the present day the carpet really has no good 
excuse for existence, and there are many and most 
excellent reasons for its abolishment. Nearly all 
houses are heated by furnace, and the floors are never 
cold whether bare or covered. As for the bare floors 
offending the eye, the carpet is sure to offend delicate 
nostrils, and at the worst the bare floors can be re- 
lieved by rugs. Rugs can be kept far cleaner, aired, 
beaten and disinfected frequently, so that they will 
be as wholesome as anything of such a nature can be. 

At the present day everyone accepts the germ 
theory of disease, and everyone knows that all tex- 
tile fabrics are liable to harbor germs and bacilli in 
uncounted numbers. Disease germs are surely in 


sufficient quantities in the streets. They may come 
to the house on the feet of friends and lurk for 
months in the carpets. 

The possibilities of the infected carpet are far more 
gruesome than of the tuberculosis-haunted milk. As 
for cleanliness, let any housewife look at the heap of 
disagreeably scented refuse which comes from the 
floor when the carpets are removed and call it clean if 
she can. It is a survival of the time when, after a 
feast, the Saxons spread fresh rushes on the floor to 
hide the dirt of the day past. To keep them really 
clean is impossible. Dirt will *‘ seep” through, dust 
will gather and the semi-annual cleaning is not equal 
to the demands of an inhabited room for disinfection 
even let alone absolute, sweet-smelling cleanliness, 
which disdains the necessity of scents and heavy 
odors to hide filth and possible disease. 

From the hygienic point of view, the plain, bare 
floor is far preferable to any amount of rags or car- 
peting. The clearer and purer the air of a house, 
the more healthful, and of course all superfluous 
draperies and fabrics of all sorts will interfere with 
absolute, perfect cleanliness, most of all the carpet 
trodden by so many feet. Fortunately, polished 
floors are already accepted among fashionable people 
with the rug proviso, and even the simplest house- 
hold can afford stained or oiled floors in preference, 
as being less expensive as well as more healthful. 

That the ‘bare rooms,” as we would term them, are 
less homelike and attractive is simply a superstition 
from the fact that simple furniture and no draperies 
has been associated in our experience with poverty, 
bad taste and discomfort. But the prettiest, most 
charming room I[ recall was in the home of a little 
Japanese lady, a large, lofty room with bare floor, a 
few screens of bamboo and matting, simple furni- 
ture, little decoration, with the sea breezes blowing 
through and two tiny, black-haired, quaintly garbed 
Japanese babies playing about the cool, clean, 
breezy space. 

—Sara A. Warner. 
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BRIEF REMARKS BY THE WAY. 


Well lathered is half shaven. 

Want is the mother of industry. 

Water run by, will not turn a mill. 

We shall lie all alike in our graves. 

We seldom find out that we are flattered. 

We carry our greatest enemies within us. 
Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms. 
What a day may bring a day may take away. 
What belongs to the public belongs to nobody. 
Vice often rides triumphant in virtue’s chariot. 


We can live without our friends but not without our 
neighbors. 


What one knows it is useful sometimes to forget.— 
Publius Syrus 

Vice is the most dangerous when it puts on the garb of 
virtue.— Publius Syrus. 
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HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER. 
How they may be Kept Strong and Healthy. 


S the long cold days of winter begin 
to pass into the sunny days of spring, 
we frequently hear the remark from 
home-florists: ‘Another winter I will 
not keep so many plants,” and the 
tired housewife sighs, as one after 
another she carries dead or dying 

plants down into the cellar. Very sorrowfully she 

thinks of the bright hopes cherished for those same 
plants when potted in the fall. 

" “ Another year,” it is not at all unlikely that the 

same thing happens again. ‘To avoid this, why not, 

while the memory of past failure is fresh in the mind, 
make a note of “ what I would like to do next year.” 

When the fall comes again those experiences will be 

worth much, and are a surer guide to present action 

than mere impulse of the moment. 

Better still, it would be, to keep a florist diary the 
whole year round. Put down when you planted 
seeds, potted or bedded plants, when the seed came 
up, how long they took to bloom, what special treat- 
ment was given them, how often certain plants 
needed watering, what the state of the weather, day 
by day, or temperature of the room. ‘Those who are 
accustomed to diary-keeping will readily perceive, 
not only how useful, but how interesting such an 
account would in a year or years become. 

To find that too much has been attempted, and to 
profit by the experience is one of the best impulses 
to successful floral culture. One windowful of strong 
-althy plants will give to its possessor more real 
)joyment than half a dozen full of sickly specimens. 

[oo many plants take up more time and attention 
than the average home-gardener can spare. If at- 
tempted the pleasing recreation develops into a tire- 
some, toilsome duty. 


Spring and summer are none too soon in which to 
make a choice of plants for winter blooming. Some 


need careful training, others disbudding, all through 
the hot weather to make fine plants for the window 
garden. 


As to selection, there are so many plants to choose 
from that one is often puzzled as to which particular 
ones to select. A few hints based on personal ex- 
perience may perhaps be to some—a help. 
Geraniums, beautiful when they bloom, are old-time 
favorites, but what plant takes up more window- 
room when grown as it should in a bushy form, 
Some kinds bloom better in winter than others, there- 
tore, if chosen, be careful to get the strictly winter- 
blooming sorts or there will be an abundance of 
green but no flowers. The ivy geranium is preferred 
by some to the ordinary kind, as neatly trained to a 
frame it takes up less room, and for profusion of 
bloom nothing can excel a well-grown specimen. 
Begonias are unfailing bloomers, and so are Chinese 
primroses. Best of all they do better in the shade 


than in the sun. This is often no small consideration 
with those who happen to be domiciled where sunny 
windows are in the minority. 

To successfully grow begonias two or three things 
are to be remembered. They cannot bear bright 
sunshine, draughts or strong winds. The soil should 
be kept moist, but not soaking wet. Never water the 
foliage when in the sun. Some say never water the 
foliage at all. Rich soil made friable with clean 
sharp sand is well suited to this reliable winter- 
blooming class of plants. 

The Chinese primrose should be set in the pot with 
its crown well above the soil. In potting plants it is 
well to remember that those which start in many 
shoots from the base of the plant should have the soil 
recede from the crown, there will then be no danger 
of water settling about the middle shoots and thus 
causing decay. 

3ulbs take a foremost place in a window garden 
selection. There is so very much to recommend them. 
They stand the cold better than any known class of 
plants and bloom under very trying circumstances, 
When done blooming they may be dispatched to any 
sunny window to “ripen,” and thus leave room for 
fresh ones to take their place and so keep up a suc- 
cession of bloom. 

One thing, above all, to be considered in bulb 
culture is that the bulbs must be fresh and sound. 
Bulbs, such as the hyacinth will not repay for forcing 
a second year. They will bloom, but the blooms will 
be few and straggling. Trust an amateur florist to 
try, as much as possible, everything that is going. 
This is the first stage. It may take more than one 
winter to pass it, but, if they are truly flower lovers 
they will soon learn to specialize and then the study 
of nature is begun in earnest, a study so rich in 
results that, failures thrown in, it never is regretted. 


—M. D. P. 
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ONCE SAID AND WORTH REPEATING, 


Uniform indulgence is not a favorable school. 

Having the last word is one of the tokens of victory. 

By a single clew an intricate maze may be threaded. 

Nothing easier than to deceive senses on the watch for 
alarm. 

Reason is but a jack-o’-lantern light in most people’s 
minds. 

He surely may walk straight who hath nothing to draw 
him aside. 

Detection in guilt issaid marvelously to erlighten men’s 
consciences. 

One should not betray a consciousness of the conjugal 
yoke, though it gall. 

The plough-share that leaves no trace on sand, makes a 
furrow in a richer soil. 

Marriage is not essential to the contentment, the dignity, 
or the happiness of woman. 

Home can never be transferred; never repeated in the 
experience of an individual.—Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


The Hermit and the Pilgrim. 


Within the noly hermit knelt and prayed, 
With arms upraised above his bended form, 
He called aloud amid the beating storm, 
Invoking for the homeless heaven’s aid. 
“ O God,” he cried, “if in this bitter night 
There be but one who seeks shelt’ring rest— 
E’en as thou givest to the birds a nest— 
Lead thou, O Lord, his fait’ring steps aright!” 
Without, a lonely pilgrim, faint and sore, 
Drawn thither by the laura’s flick’ring hght— 
A star, amid the tempest ridden night— 
Stood knocking at the hermit’s welcome door. 
“O man of God, take pity ere I die, 
And grant to me the refuge of thy care!” 
But to the anchorite, absorbed in prayer, 
There came no sound of knock nor pleading cry. 
When darkness with its stormful wrath had sped, 
His duty done, the weary hermit slept, 
While he for whom that night he’d prayed and wept 
Lay at the door, unrecognized and dead. 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 
* + + + + 
‘*The Blush AS THOUGH THE IDOLS of our earlier 
of years were not falling with sufficient 
Modesty.” rapidity, here comes another physician, 
anxious to assure us that the “lovely 
blush of startled innocence” is after all only the 
manifestation of a nervous weakness closely allied 
to disease. A tendency to blush, he says, is gener- 
ally regarded as a sign that the young woman who 
does it is ashamed, morbidly self-conscious, or silly. 
Now both of these conditions are shown to be ner- 
vous diseases. Those who have red noses and those 
who blush do not need the total abstinence pledge 
or the stern reprimand of the mother, as much as 
they do the drugs and advice of a doctor. Young 
women blush not because they are ashamed or bash- 
ful, but because they have vasomotor paralysis of the 
little blood vessels just underneath the skin of their 
faces. It is a nervous trouble, and is closely con- 
nected with the burning sensations, “ hot flashes,” 
“cold sweats,” felt by nervous people in various parts 


of their bodies. Lu ayoung woman various slight emo- 
tions have a prompt effect on the nerves of the face. 
It may result in an excessive red blush all over the 
body, in blushing on only one side of the body, or in 
the daintiest little tinge of red in the cheeks. It de- 
pends in some cases on the cause, but in most cases 
the lightest cause produces the most startling blushes, 
if the young woman is nervous or hysterical. It 
then becomes a manifestation of weakness in the 
nervous system. 
++ + + + 
“Wuy bo you havea plush chair on your piazza in 
such hot weather, Miss Julia?” 
“We have to have it. We always offer it to men whom 
we don’t care to have stay all evening.”—Chicago Record. 
© 


Something 
about 
Drinking. 


CLOSELY RELATED to the subject of 
over-eating is that of over-drinking—or 
of unwise indulgence in beverages ; not 
necessarily those of an alcoholic nature, 
but where they are taken with the primary intention 
of quenching thirst Touching upon this subject, an- 
other eminent physician remarks that if people only 
knew how to really quench their thirst in hot weather, 
they would goabout it in a very different manner than 
is generally the case. ‘ The abuse of liquids will end 
in bringing about troubles of the digestive organs, 
and, in my opinion, school children should be taught 
at an early age how to drink scientifically, in such a 
manner as to stop the feeling of thirst without im- 
pairing their digestive organs. The first thing to do 
in order to quench thirst is to diminish the dryness 
of the mouth, and for this it is unnecessary to drink 
a great deal. When agreat deal of liquid is absorbed 
in too short a time, the tissues of the mouth and of 
the pharynx are wet too quickly, and the feeling of 
thirst returns rapidly. Consequently, it is logical to 
drink much less than is the general custom, and to 
derive greater benefit from the amount absorbed. 
The best plan is to drink slowly through a straw, and 
to pause between each mouthful, so as to lengthen 
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the time during which the liquid passes through the 
mouth. The contents of one large glass taken in the 
course of an hour should be quite enough to quench 
a healthy person’s thirst. Iced liquids of any kind 
do not refresh; on the contrary, they increase thirst. 
Watch a man who drinks a glass of ice water and you 
will notice that he becomes deadly pale as he drinks. 
The best drinks to quench thirst are lemonade and 
acids, or a decoction of cold coffee; these are all 
much preferable to alcoholic drinks, such as beer, 
wine, or whisky.” 
+++ + + 
“Wuy, I’> LIKE TO KNOW,” said a lady to a judge 
“cannot a woman become a successful lawyer?” 
‘Because she’s too fond of giving her opinion without 
pay,” answered the judge. 


How to Hon. CHauncey M. Depew of New 
be York is noted as being one of the happiest 
Happy- and most entertaining of after-dinner 
speakers, and his reputation in that direc- 
tion has gone forth far and wide. In fact, Mr. 
Depew is not only a happy speaker, but is a very 
sensible and happy man all around. As the world 
would be better if more of its people were happier, 
it may be that Mr. Depew’s secret will help some one, 
and Goop HousEKEEPING is pleased to give it in his 
own words: My recipe for happiness is to keep in 
touch with the young. Join in their games, be a part- 
ner in their dance, romp the fastest and turn the 
quickest in the Virginia reel of the country dance, 
go up to the old college and sit down and light your 
pipe and sing college songs, take the children to the 
heatre and howl with them at the roaring farce, and 
2ugh with them at the comedy, and cry with them 
at the tragedy: be their confidant in their love affairs, 
and, if they are not equal to it, write their love let- 
ters, and never stop writing some for yourself. 


t 
] 


++ + + + 

PARKE—I have a joint account in the bank with my 
wife now. 

Lane—Good! You make an even thing of it, eh? 

Parke—Yes; I put the money in and she draws it out.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

+ + 
As we A NOTED GERMAN PHYSICIAN, Dr. Exner, 
Used expresses his conviction that ages ago the 
tobe. bodies of mankind were covered with hair, 
and that its present disappearance is due 

to the fact that its absence was regarded as a beauty, 
and hence that in the choice of mates preference 
was always given to those that had the least of it. 
“As to the physiological functions of hairs,” says 
Dr. Exner, “it is admitted that they are modified 
sense organs, which have lost all connection with the 
herves. It is probable that in primitive man the dis- 
tribution of the hair upon the body was irregular, and 
that the length, color, structure and thickness of the 
hait varied with functions for which it was intended. 
The hair which has been left upon the body in the 


process of evolution has been left there for a definite 
purpose. Certain hairs serve as organs of touch, 
notably the eyelashes, the bulbs of which are sur- 
rounded by a network of nerve fibres, and in a less de- 
gree the hairs of the eyebrows. Both these serve to 
protect the eyes, for, being sensitive, they give warn- 
ing of danger, so that reflex closure of the lids is 
produced. The eyebrows also prevent drops of sweat 
from running into the eyes, while the eyelashes keep 
out dust. . . . In animals the hair serves to main- 
tain and regulate the heat of the body, but in man 
the hair of the scalp alone serves this purpose. Hair 
is itself a poor conductor of heat, and retains air, 
also a poor conductor, in its interstices. The fact 
that the forehead is not covered with hair, Exner ex- 
plains on the theory that in the contest between the 
natural tendency of the hair to protect the head 
against changes of temperature and the tendency of 
human nature toward beauty, the latter has prevailed 
more easily, because the non-conducting properties 
of that portion of the skull are increased by the air 
—containing frontal sinuses, and that that portion of 
the head is easily protected from the heat of the sun 
by inclining the head forward.” 


+ + + 


“GEORGE, | fear you are marrying me just because my 
uncle left me a fortune ”’ 

“No, my precious. I’d marry you just the same if any 
other person had left it to you.” 


Something A NOTED American physician, writing 
About in the North American Review, gives 
Eating. publicity to certain truths which many 


persons might profitably ponder with 
advantage for the present and ample reward in a 
longer and happier life in the years tocome. Three 
popular errors, he declares, consist in too much meat 
eating, an excessive consumption of sweet and 
starchy foods and over-eating. Of the latter he says: 
To the lay mind nothing seems to augur so strongly 
in favor of robust health as a hearty appetite. Fur- 
thermore, there would seem to be a strong conviction 
in the public mind, sanctified by tradition from time 
almost immemorial that the more a man eats the bet- 
ter he is. The quantity of food that many people 
naturally eat is very large as compared with their 
actual physiological requirements; add to this the 
many tempting forms in which food is presented to 
the palate by our modern culinary arts, the sharpen- 
ing of the appetite by the anteprandial cocktail, the 
stimulus afforded by a bottle of good wine and the 
result is often the consumption of an amount of food 
that simply overwhelms the assimilative organs. 
Such indulgence, if unrestricted and habitual, taxes 
both the assimilative and the excretory organs to 
their highest capacity, especially when coupled with 
sedentary life, and moreover it lends an additional 
impetus to evils springing from the use of improper 
quality of food. The human elaborating and ex- 
cretory mechanism was evidently adjusted for ordi- 
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nary wear and tear to an average limited period of 
about seventy years. Under forty per cent. of extra 
work we must naturally expect impairment or break- 
down of the mechanism much earlier. It should, 
therefore, excite no special surprise that so large a 
proportion of our well-to-do people die from Bright's 
disease, heart failure, and allied diseases at fifty-five, 
who should, and under properly regulated lives and 
habits would, have attained the natural ages of 
seventy or over. 
¢ + 
Things will Take a Turn. 
If the day be dark and dreary, 
Things will take a turn, 
What if brain and hands are weary ?— 
Things will take a turn. 
Daylight always follows darkness ; 
Things will take a turn. 
Quiet always follows harshness ; 
Things will take a turn. 
Here's the law of compensation ; 
Things will take a turn. 
Such a queer conglomeration-- 
Things will take a turn. 
As the earth keeps on revolving, 
Things will take a turn; 
Sunshine, shadow, it’s evolving— 
Things will take a turn. 
Side by side, the rose and thorn grow, 
Things will take a turn. 
Sunshine is what makes the shadow; 
Things will take a turn. 
If to-day, your cup is sorrow, 
Things will take a turn; 
Still look for the bright to-morrow— 
Things will take a turn. 


++ + + + 


The THERE Is A GoopD deal of food for thought 
Dusty ina brief article which recently appeared 
Carpet. in a British medical journal, and which 

may properly be reproduced in substance 
for the benefit of Goop HouSEKEEPING’s multitude 
of readers. That our American methods are in 
some respects in advance of those across the water 
will be surmised from the mention made by the 
writer regarding a desirable household implement. 
“To those who know the true inwardness of things,” 
says the writer, “the sight of a housemaid brushing 
a dusty carpet is suggestive of many evils. The 
death of Pasteur has reminded the world of what is 
constantly present in the thoughts of medical men, 
namely, that while micro-organisms are the great 
producers of disease, dust is the great carrier of 
micro-organisms. Now that we know these things, 
now that we understand that in the quiet hours of 
night the germ-laden dust settles down upon the 
floor, it is distressing to find how little our knowledge 
is put to practical use, and to see old customs still 
unchanged, old habits which we know to be destruc- 
tive carried on, and to find the housemaid on her 
knees, with her brush and dustpan stirring up dust 
to the detriment of every one, and breathing germ- 


laden particles to her own destruction. It needs but 
a small amount of common sense to see that if car- 
pets must continue, a thing greatly to be deprecated, 
they should be rubbed with a damp cloth rather than 
brushed, and that if, in deference to prejudice, they 
must be brushed, this should be done by a covered 
American sweeper with plenty of damp tea leaves 
Of all ways of removing dirt from a carpet the worst 
is by the ordinary short brush, which involves the 
housemaid’s kneeling down in the midst of the dust 
which she so needlessly creates, and drawing it int 
her lungs with every breath. For ordinary household 
use something like linoleum, something which can 
be washed with awet cloth every morning, would 
seem to be the best covering for floors; but if car 
pets must be, and if it is impossible to teach the 
present generation the evils of seeking present com- 
fort at the expense of future risks, at least let us re- 
member that carpets may be washed even where the 
lie; that, till the day of washing comes, a closed 
sweeper is far better than a brush, and that the wor 
form of brush is one with a short handle.” 


Tommy—I think mamma is an awful gossip. 
Ethel—O, Tommy! how can you say such a thing? 
Tommy—Well, she is; everything I do she goes ri 
off and tells papa. I hate gossip. 


+++ + + 


A A RECENT WRITER, extolling the wo 
Wonderful erful range of merit of mineral 


Helper. or kerosene, remarks that in the house 
hold its value is most actively appre 
ated. Its special characteristic is that of a cleansing 
agent, and there really seems to be no object of 
domestic service that is not benefited by the app! 
tion. It has, for example, robbed window washing 
of all its terrors, and under its mild and oleaginous 
regime the long procession of pails, brushes, cloths, 
papers and chamois skins which followed the house- 
maid about from spot to spot all through wind 
cleaning day have vanished, never to return. N 
all she considers necessary is a cloth, small basin of 
warm water, a cup half full of kerosene and one clean 
chamois. She takes her smail hair brush and cleans 
away all dust from about the window ledges. ‘The 
cloth is dipped into the water and wrung out nearly 
dry ; about a teaspoonful of the oil is poured upon 
it, and with this the pane is rubbed clear and trans- 
lucent almost by a turn of the wrist. The chamois 
is used as a polish, and not a single cloud or smear 
—such as in the old days the maid was constantly 
being reprimanded for—mars the glistening surface 
of the glass. Moreover, windows washed by the new 
kerosene method retain their brilliancy and cleanli- 
ness nearly twice as long. Mirrors have given up 
their cantankerousness under the same treatment. 
Tins in the kitchen feel the magic of mineral oll, 
and where long scouring was necessary to keep them 
bright and shining in the past, to-day the up-to-date 
cook dips her flannel cloth in kerosene, then into 
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powdered lime or common whiting, and with these 
scours her tins into a likeness of the kerosene 
cleaned mirrors, and all with only half the labor. Of 
course they want a thorough rinsing in hot suds 
afterwards to free them of all odor, but the real toil 
of scouring is what she dreads, and not the quick 
and easy rinsing. If she has an oil cloth on her 
loor she adds agill of kerosene to her scouring 
water.dips a mop in a pail, passes it quickly over the 
painted surface, dries it with a flannel cloth and with 
this slight effort leaves it bright and polished almost 
is new, and an oil cloth treated in this manner will 
utlast one scrubbed up in the old way twice over. 
Perhaps, however, the most valuable quality yet dis- 
vered in kerosene as a household agent is its power 
of cleansing soiled clothes. A bar of soap should be 
shaved up into a quart of warm water, and allowed 
to stand until it has quite melted. Into this stir one 
tablespoonful of kerosene oil and set aside. Take 
the most soiled of the white clothes—colored ones 
are not benefited by this process—lay them in soak 
vith just enough water to cover them. Soap them 
well with the soft soap in which the kerosene oil has 
been mixed. Leave them over night. In the morn- 
‘add more hot water and rub them out—they will 
juire very little of this, no matter how soiled they 
may have been—and they can then be rinsed in clear 
water, starched and blued and hung out to dry. 
+ + + + + 


” 


SOLILOQUIZED the professor, ‘‘my memory is 
inly getting better. Now I remember distinctly 
gh that my wife told me totie a string about this 


finger. If 1 only could think what for! ”—Judge. 
Something THE QUESTIONS of eating and drink- 
About 


ing, especially during hot weather, 
having had more or less consideration 
in the present number, place must be 

given to another esteemed friend, who utters a warn- 
ng along another line. ‘The mental condition he 
| have maintained at a proper poise, but even in 
msideration of this subject he wanders back 

i portion of the ground already covered, show- 

Ing clearly that it is ‘the harmonious whole” which 
is the secret of perfection, after all. The mind, he 


Worrying. 


declares, “has much to do towards maintaining 
health in hot weather, and mothers should do every- 
thing in their power o keep their children cool. Are 
there not three essential things worth knowing? 


First, to keep the mind as free from excitement as 
possible, both when at work or play, to avoid out- 
bursts of temper, by giving cooling drinks an i wet- 
ting the head when hot, and by calling the attention 
away from the troublesome topic or desire, and by 
Suggesting something cool and quiet to do. Second, 
to be careful as to the diet of the family and avoid 
providing heating foods, such as pork, rich gravies, 
pastry, or meats. Third, by letting the clothing of 
children be suitable to the weather. One garment 
like a gauze suit to cover the chest and limbs is a 


wise provision in hot climates; the second garment 
can vary with the heat or chilly condition of the 
atmosphere. Should not some thought as to the 
colors of dresses and trimmings be studied? Laven- 
der, light green, and pink could be chosen in prefer- 
ence to deep shades of red, violet, and magenta. It 
may be a fad of mine, but I think people should 
study the restful appearance of dress more than the 
prevailing fashionable color. We rest or tire the eye 
of another by our appearance.”’ 
++ + + + 

A PORTLAND GIRL married a rather fast young man, 
and, meeting one of her young girl friends, said : 

‘* My husband has reformed entirely. Yes, Charlie has 
quit spending the nights at his club, he doesn’t go to races 
any more, he has given up balls and parties, and he 
spends all his time with me. Isn’t it wonderful ?” 

When were you married 
‘“* Day before yesterday.” 


+++ + + 


Historic ONE by ONE the things of former times 
Venice pass away. For many centuries Venice 
No More. asa city held a prestige and repute pecu- 
liarly her own. Now, if we may credit 
the report of an American artist who has just re- 
turned from a long sojourn in that city, the queen of 
the Adriatic is being atrociously modernized. Some 
of the beautiful old stone bridges which are falling 
to pieces from age and the effect of the damp climate 
have actually been replaced by straight iron bridges, 
fit for an American railroad! Several old palaces 
have had their exquisite carvings covered over with 
plaster or stucco; the aristocratic families who in- 
habit them are too poor to repair or restore them, 
and have covered the crumbling fronts in this man- 
ner. In the Doges’ Palace, some of the stones have 
actually crumbled away, and these have been prop- 
erly replaced with new stones at considerable ex- 
pense to the municipality ; but the owners of private 
palaces cannot afford this expense, and so they cover 
up the decay as cheaply as possible. The citizens 
are confronted with the fact that Venice, on account 
of its climate, is much more subject to decay than 
Florence or any other inland or high-lying town. 
And the city is so poor that it cannot do what ought 
to be done to repair the ravages of time and the cli- 
mate. Itisa great pity; for, if the city ceases to be 
so beautiful, it will cease to attract the foreigners on 
whose patronage the Venetians have mostly lived. 
It will be a regretable loss to the artists of the world; 
for, though every nook and corner of Venice has 
been painted, it is a good education to artists to go 
and paint it over again. 
++ + 
THE PREJUDICE that prevents most people from eating 
horse flesh is vigorously combated by a German news- 
paper, which declares that the horse is the cleanest of all 
domestic animals, for it eats nothing but healthy food and 
drinks only pure water, and would rather starve than swill 
the rotten stuff often given to pigs and cattle. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— 7éennyson, 


ONLY A BABY. 
Something to live for came to the place, 
Something to die for, maybe, 
Something to give even sorrow a grace— 
And yet it was only a baby! 
Cooing and laughter and gurgles and cries, 
Dimples for tenderest kisses, 
Chaos of hopes and of raptures and sighs, 
Chaos of fears and blisses. 
Last year, like all years, the rose and the thorn; 
This year a wilderness, maybe; 
But ITeaven stooped under the roof on the morn 
That it brought there only a baby. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
+++ oO + 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE. 

Shelters for children in our climate are very valu- 
able. The cheapest is, of course, a tent, and in July 
and August it is very useful at midday, and allows 
of much variety and a broader scope in some childish 
schemes which combine housekeeping with the active 
play outside. Buta house, a real house with windows 
and a door that locks, and of which the mistress can 
keep the key—who shall measure the bliss of such a 
possession ? 

Where this can be afforded, invaluable lessons may 
be taught while a girl is wholly unconscious of doing 
more than gratifying herself. To freely bring this 
adjunct to its greatest usefulness requires a tactful 
assistant, nurse, older sister, wise aunt, or loving 
mother. The care of the rooms (there should at least 
be two), the incentives to order, to decoration, to 
housewifeliness, to unselfishness and hospitality, all 
lie in this germ. There should bea table and chairs, 
a china cioset, a shelf for books, and at the door a 
bed for flowers. This for the sitting room. There 
should be a small stove, a working table, a dresser, a 
closet for cooking utensils and proper implements 
for cooking, and at the door a little vegetable garden. 
These for the kitchen. 

For two or three sisters and brothers to have ‘“in- 
structed ” use of such a house is an immeasurable 
joy. To make the curtains, to hem the cloth, to raise 
the flowers and train the vines, to boil the kettle, and 
set the table, and make the toast, and invite mamma 
and papa to tea, and wash up the dishes, and leave 


everything tidy after they have declared they never 
drank such tea or ate such perfect toast as this! If 
things expand to such a degree that the boys have 
lettuce and radishes and green peas, and even (| 
have known such) strawberries of their own, 1 
enlarge the feast, and the young cook contrives to 
prepare all nicely, Aladdin’s lamp would be thrown 
away on the establishment. 

Not to do too much, but to supply material for 
development, is the sure way to make the successfu 
occupancy of the domain certain. ‘We did it all 
ourselves” is a cry of triumph, and “they all came 
out of our own garden” is as delightful to the smal! 
grower as a gold medal to a famous rose-grower. 

Possession is a great source of happiness. I knew 
one precious “house,” six feet square, with two 
small windows and a door, with a key large enough 
to be uncomfortable in the pockets of small, white 
knickerbockers, that gave great delight. The garden 
tools were kept there, the bows and arrows, wheel- 
barrows, and “express wagons,” and the ownership 
was sacredly guarded; no man on the place dared 
open that door. It gave pleasure even after the 
brothers who owned it fcund it troublesome for both 
to sit down at once under its roof. 

So much can be learned in this pleasant way which 
will grow into a source of power and comfort to the 
mature woman, that the end is even greater than the 
present valuable acquisition of an amusement that 
never grows wearisome, because it has a rational 
purpose, and exercises the powers of both body and 
mind to a real result.—The Evening Post. 

++ + + + 
THE CHILD. 

There are, indeed, certain qualities which we would 
all like our children to possess—honesty, courage, 
truthfulness, discretion, and so forth; but there is no 
one method by which these qualities may be im- 
planted in all breasts. Besides, so great a gulf lies 
between the ideas of the adult and those of the child 
that advice given in all good faith may have the most 
surprising results. You advise your timid boy to be 
brave, and, with the intention of obeying you, he so 
overcomes his natural terrors as to climb the highest 
tree in the neighborhood or venture out in a leaky 
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boat; or you bid him be truthful, and he brings you 
stories of schoolroom and nursery, with overheard 
bits of kitchen gossip, till you think he is growing 
into a sneak and a tell-tale. Then you impress on 
him the duty of loyal silence of reticence concerning 
other people’s affairs, with the result that he lies 
through thick and thin, bears undeserved accusations 
and even undeserved beatings, to save a friend or 
even a servant from the consequences of their mis- 
deeds. For the child is an extremist in all things. 
He knows black and white, but his moral color sense 
takes no cognizance of grey—of those limitations and 
compromises by which we guard our virtues and seek 
to save ourselves from “the defects of our qualities.” 
It is not strange if, bewildered at being rebuked for 
everything he does, he gives up trying to be “ good,” 
and is merely natural, which, indeed, may produce 
quite as satisfactory results.—The Hospital. 
+++ + + 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
The wild waves came tumbling in from the sea, 
And whiten the beach with foam ; 
But when will they whiten my life to me 
By bringing my sailor home? 
When the tempest roars, and the sea runs fast, 
My heart's with my boy away, 
And I see him high on the bending mast, 
Or low in the drifting spray ; 
And I wish him safe in my arms, and then 
That he never would go to sea again. 
O, a mother’s heart is a constant spring 
Of love, with its pain and joy ; 
And how much of both to her life will bring 
The love of her sailor boy! 
I have wondered oft if the ocean’s strife 
Is taking his love from me, 
And whether the wish of a loving wife 
Would hold him from going to sea, 
But I'd give his love—though the gift be sore— 
To the wife who’d win him to stay on shore. 
STAND UPRIGHT. 

There are many things in the lives of women which 
tend to develop a carriage of the body anything but 
upright. Girls who tend the baby become one-sided 
because they carry the little one on one arm more 
than the other. They might be taught the better 
way by their parents or teachers. There are multi- 
tudes of little girls in all large cities whose chief 
business is to tend the baby while their mothers 
work. Deformity is common among them. If a girl 
has any pride in being upright in body as well as in 
morals, she can, even if she has an occupation which 
tends to make her crooked, do much herself to pre- 
vent it. In the first place carefully cultivate the sense 
which tells her when she is standing straight and 
when she is not. By paying attention to this muscu- 
lar sense it becomes in time very acute. By neglect- 
ing it the sense becomes dull,—is paralyzed. Culti- 
vate it daily or several times a day by assuming the 
upright attitude. Stand before the glass and see 
when you are straight, or get a friend to tell you, and 
then put yourself in this attitude whenever you stand 


or walk, or sit at any labor in which you are engaged. 
If you have only to walk across the room, do it in an 
upright attitude. If you have only to stand and con- 
verse with a friend in the street, on the road, at a 
party, get yourself so accustomed to the upright atti- 
tude that you will feel uncomfortable in any other. 
In time an upright habit will be established, and 
constant attention to it will not be required.—Dietetic 
Gazette. 
++ + + + 
MY MOTHER'S HYMNS. 


Hushed are those lips, their earthly song is ended; 
The singer sleeps at last : 

While I sit gazing at her arm-chair vacant, 
And think of days long past. 


The room still echoes with the old-time music, 
As, singing, soft and low, 

Those grand, sweet hymns, the Christian's consolation, 
She rocks her to and fro. 


Some that can stir the heart like shouts of triumph, 
Or loud-toned trumpet’s call, 

Bidding the people prostrate fall before Him, 
“ And crown Him—Lord of all.” 


And tender notes, filled with melodious rapture, 
That leaned upon His Word, 

Rose in those strains of solemn, deep affection, 
“T love Thy kingdom, Lord.” 


Safe hidden in the wondrous “ Rock of Ages,” 
She bade farewell to fear; 

Sure that her Lord would always gently lead her, 
She read her title clear. 


Joyful she saw “ from Greenland's icy mountain” 
The gospel flag unfurled; 

And knew by faith “ the morning light was breaking,” 
Over a sinful world. 


“ There is a fountain,” how the tones triumphant 
Rose in victorious strains, 

“ Filled with that precious blood, for all the ransomed, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 


In minor tones she sang of God’s great judgments ; 
Broad was the sinner’s road, 

Where thousands walked, forgetful of His mercy, 
To death’s dark, dread abode. 


Then, changing to a mood more sweet and tender, 
The notes would softer be, 

Speaking with joy of his great loving kindness, 
Unchanging, sure and free. 


Sometimes, when hope was faint and storm clouds gathered, 
And darkened seemed the day, 

Rose like a dirge, “ I would not live here always, 
I ask Thee not to stay.” 


Then, filled with faith's diviner inspiration, 
“QO rise, my soul,” she cries, 

“ Stretch out thy wings and trace thy better portion, 
Press onward to the prize.” 


Dear saint, in heavenly mansions long since folded, 
Safe in God's fostering love, 

She joins with rapture in the blissful chorus 
Of those bright choirs above. 


There, where no tears are known, no pain nor sorrow, 
Safe beyond Jordan’s roll, 
She lives forever with her blessed Jesus, 


The lover of her soul. 
—Emily Greene Wetherbee. 
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Songs of ths Home inthe Home, ** Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.”’ 


COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 


Comfort one another, 
For the way is growing dreary, 
And the feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing 
When we think that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another, 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And with looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken— 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 


Comfort one another. 
These are words of music ringing 
Down the ages, sweet as singing 
Of the happy choirs above. 
Ransomed saint, and mighty angel, 
Lift the grand, deep-voiced evangel 
Where forever they are praising the eternal Love. 


Comfort one another— 
By the hope of Him who sought us 
In our peril—He who bought us, 
Paying with His most precious blood. 
By the faith that will not alter, 
Trusting strength that will not falter, 
Leaning on the One divinely good. 
Comfort one another. 
Let the grave gloom lie beyond you, 
While the Spirit’s words remind you 
Of the home beyond the tomb. 
Where no more is pain or parting, 
Fever’s flush to tear-drop starting, 
But the presence of the Lord, and for all His people room. 
— Independent. 
> & ¢$ 


SABBATH READING. 


There are few things more depressing in this coun- 
try than the spectacle presented by the piazzas of 
hotels and boarding houses at summer resorts on 
Sunday morning. ‘They are strewn from end to end, 
as a rule, with the Sunday editions of the newspapers. 
With few exceptions, these are vulgar to the eye as 
well as to the mind. They are disfigured with coarse 
and tawdry illustrations; illustrations which deal 


with people in private life with shameful license, and 
with people in public life with cheap and weak buf- 
foonery. What must be the intellectual taste and 
interest that can find pleasure or rest in such trashy 
publications? There are exceptions to this general 
characterization; but these exceptions make the 
average Sunday newspaper the more conspicuously 
objectionable. The higher civilization in this coun- 
try has no greater obstacle to overcome than the 
average newspaper, and the average newspaper is at 
its lowest and worst stage on Sunday morning. And 
yet this is the kind of reading with which many 
church-going people content themselves on the Lord’s 
Day. The proper reading for Sunday need 
not be specifically religious, however, in order to be 
helpful. The chief thing to be insisted upon is that 
it shall be in harmony with the day; that it shall 
break the current of the thought of the week; that 
it shall remind the reader of the higher resources and 
deeper joys of living.—The Churchman. 
+ & + 
SHIRKING RESPONSIBILITY. 

“T’m perfectly willing to help, but I don’t want to 
take any responsibility,” is a remark familiar to the 
ears of ministers, Sunday school superintendents 
and others whose business it is to plan the work of 
societies. Too many times this means simply that 
the speaker is afraid of criticism. He will work so 
long as he can keep in the background, perhaps ex- 
pressing his opinion freely concerning workers and 
methods, but to take a place where others can find 
fault with him is quite another matter. His own ex 
cuse for not wishing a prominent part is his modesty, 
but could he be assured that the result of his labors 
would be wholly successful, that he would be praised 
and complimented on all sides, his modesty might 
not be so assertive. To dothe best one can and then 
be indifferent to the praise or blame of the multitude 
is not easy for most of us. But some one must take 
the responsibility. If there should be criticism pos- 
sibly we could bear it as well asanother. If it should 
prove helpful in showing us how we might do better 
another time we ought to be grateful for it. If it be 
simply the expression of a narrow and envious nature 
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it is not worthy of a second thought. In any case, 
an opportunity of usefulness ought never to be re- 
fused simply from the fear that sombody might say 
something unpleasant about us. 


++ + + + 


“SEEING SNAKES.” 


It is said that ninety-five per cent. of visual hallu- 
cinations in delirium tremens consists of snakes or 
worms, in one form or another. Dr. Davis has been 
investigating the subject in the alcoholic wards of 
Bellevue Hospital with the ophthalmoscope, and has 
brought out some interesting facts. In every one of 
the sixteen cases examined, the blood vessels of the 
retina were found to be abnormal. Instead of being 
pale and almost invisible, as in their ordinary condi- 
tion, they were dark—almost black—with congested 
blood. The blood vessels of the retina, which are so 
small and semi-transparent in health that they are 
not projected into the field of vision, assume such a 
prominence that they are projected into the field of 
vision, and their movements seem like the twisting 
of snakes.—Germantown Telegraph. 


+~+ + + 
IN THE PULPIT. 


Don’t go on after you have finished, saying, “As I 
said before.” If you said it before, say something 
else after. Let the clatter of the mill cease when the 
corn is ground. 

Don’t ramble here and there. Aim at the mark. 
Hit it! Stop and see where the shot struck, and 
then fire another broadside straight from the shoulder. 
Pack your sermons.—Rev. Stephen A. Northrup. 


+ + 


A noted evangelist is fond of telling of his experi- 
ences in preaching to the negroes in the South. At the 
close of one of his meetings a very large old colored 
woman came up to him and shook his hand warmly 
while she said: “God bless you, Brudder Jones! 
You’s evahbody’s preacher, an’ evahbody loves ter 
heah you preach, an evah nigger loves to heah you ; 
an’ Brudder Jones, you preaches mo’ like a niggah 
than any white man that evah lived; an’ Brudder 
Jones, you’ve got a white skin, but t’ank de Lawd, 
you've got a black heart ! ”—Outlook. 


+ + 


A firm, assured patience grows upon the Christian, 
enabling him to hold upon his way, undeterred, un- 
chilled by whatever he may meet upon it; enabling 
him also, I know not to what inner music, to build 
up his spirit to a strength of calm, reliant conviction, 
even with the stones he finds there, as a brook lifts 
up a more clear and rapid voice for flowing over 
pebbles. The strain upon the inner life has passed 
over from self to Christ. The heart has grown wise, 
instructed, tolerant, tender with weakness, patient of 
imperfection.—Patience of Hope. 


SACRED LIFE INSURANCE. 


Religion means more than an insurance policy for 
the next world. It means the possessiun of the best 
things in this world. It means making the most of 
one’s life. It means a vital relation to the great God 
here and now. It means being transformed into the 
image of Jesus Christ, having his life for our life, his 
cross for our cross, his victory for our victory. It 
means that into our souls is sent a spark of the 
divine life, which will increasingly dominate our 
other life, and finally brings us off conquerors and 
more than conquerors. The holy life is the only nat- 
ural life for a Christian, and to it every child of God 
is summoned.—Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 


++ + + + 
THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


If one who went at morning’s light 
Across the unseen Bridge of Sighs, 

Could give a backward glance to-night, 
Would it be one of glad surprise ; 

That face, whose every change we knew, 
Would it be radiant from the glow 

Of brighter skies, or Heavenly view, 
Which mortals may not see or know ? 


That unsought, unknown country—ah ! 
What clouds of doubt its gates unfold! 
To us, as unexplored and far 
As in the prophet days of old. 
The friends we love, the foes we hate, 
Drop from our ranks, its secrets learn; 
Some early called, some going late, 
But none, alas! of all return. 


O, mourners with the tear-dimmed eyes, 
Who miss the clasp of vanished hands; 
How far away those unseen skies. 
How vague and dim its border lands! 
We held our dear ones, oh, so still, 
So wan and white, until we found 
Their spirits, by a stronger will 
Than even ours, had been unbound. 


We call to Hope—O, tell us where 
That country lies—above? below? 
Is it, as poets tell us, fair, 
Too Heavenly fair for earth to know? 
We turn to Fear—O, is it dark, 
And shall we wander there alone, 
With no kind hand the way to mark, 
No dear ones we have loved and known ? 


We call to Science—she the stars 
Has weighed, and followed them at will, 
While this strange country, near or far, 
Is unexplored and mystic still. 
Science is dumb ; for once her eyes 
Are lowered, and her hands at rest, 
The rules tnat measure earth and skies 
No longer serve at her behest. 


O, blessed country! growing near 
To all with each revolving day. 
Why should we shrink from Thee in fear, 
As from no other land or way? 
The gate of death is dark and cold; 
No light streams through it, faint or fair; 
We hear the tales that Faith has told; 
We only know that God is there. 
—Clara B. Heath. 
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Goor House KEEPING. 


STANDING UP AND SITTING DOWN. 


RESTING ATTITUDES. 


Men who do not sit have two attitudes for resting ; 
women use one of their own. Squatting “on the 
heels” is favored in India and China. In this posi- 
tion the weight of the body falls upon the toes, and 
to keep the balance comfortable the arms must lie 
over the knees, the hands dangling. A European 
trussed in this manner promptly feels a pain in his 
calves, but he can understand that habit makes it a 
restful posture. In fact, our colliers use it. There 
is a legend current in North Staffordshire referring 
to the embodiment of militia or volunteers—for au- 
thorities differ—early in the century. After divers 
eccentric manceuvres, the officer cried: ‘Stand at 
ease!” When his order had been explained, every 
man squatted on his heels like an Indian coolie. 
There is, however, a mode of resting practiced by 
some jungle tribes which is utterly incomprehensible. 
Being fatigued, these people stand on one leg and 
curl the foot of the other around the calf. The same 
extraordinary custom is seenin Africa. We ask in 
bewilderment, why on earth they do not lie, or at 
least squat? It may be hazarded as a mere conject- 
ure, without any pretence of justification, that they 
or their forefathers dwelt in swamps especially ma- 
larious. Butthe custom shows what unnatural usages 
men will devise before it occurs to them to sit down 
“like Christians.” 


CROSS-LEGGED SITTING, 


The cross-legged attitude is general from Siam 
eastward through the Malay countries. In the jungle 
you will see a man crouch, the knees raised, the arms 
folded over them and the chin resting on the arm. 
Some tribes, as the Dyaks, carry a mat dangling be- 
hind as part of their ordinary costume to shield them 
from the damp soil. But seldom, indeed, will a man 
sit upon a log or a root, though there be plenty 
around. The idea does not enter his mind. More 
rarely still, if that be possible, will you observe him 
squatting. Women always crouch, upon the floor, of 
course, with the knees bent sideways, thus resting 
on the outer part of one thigh; a mighty uncomfort- 
able posture, as it seems to us! 


AN ACQUIRED HABIT. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that sitting down is 
an acquired habit. If any savages practice it—as a 
convenience simply—I have neither seen nor heard 
of them. But we are all convinced nowadays that 
the ideas and usages of the natural man were every- 
where much alike in that stage of development. If 
so, it follows that the inhabitants of Europe squatted, 
or stood on one leg—or, at least, did not sit. Evi- 
dence cannot be expected. I have seen a careful 
and learned “restoration” of a lacustrine house, 
which represents the inhabitants seated upon logs of 
wood ; but I have searched in vain for the authority. 
The savant probably took it for granted, giving no 
thought to the matter. 

Sir Samuel Baker was privileged to behold the first 
adumbration of.a chair by one of the tribes which he 
encountered in Ismailia;—it is to be observed that 
many negro races have stools, that is, the chiefs, but 
not in those parts. Chinese records give an actual 
date for the introduction of sitting down. Captain 
Fleming cites a passage from the annals of the Leang 
dynasty (“Travels in Manchuria,” 154): ‘At this 
time arose a new custom; people sat with their legs 
hanging down.” Captain Fleming does not cite the 
year, but the Leang dynasty reigned in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries A. D., and that is about the 
date we should expect under all the circumstances. 
In China six or seven hundred years are no great 
while wherein to establish a fashion. The official 
class and the well-to-do have adopted this one, but 
for the populace it is still an unattractive novelty. 
For us the posture is just as easy as lying; but I can 
testify that a rich Malay Nikodah, a seafaring mer- 
chant accustomed to white men’s ways, did not find 
it comfortable. Dr. Wills, who practiced for many 
years in Teheran, observes: ‘It is a common thing 
for a visitor, if on familiar terms, to ask to be allowed 
to sit on his heels, as the unaccustomed chair tires 
him.” This is strong evidence. Persians 
miliar terms” with the physician to the British Em- 
bassy would be men of standing, well acquainted 
with European furniture. 
to them, since the Shah and his courtiers have abol- 
ished the divan in public ceremonials. But they are 
not yet reconciled to sitting down. Plainly sitting 
down is not a “natural” habit. 


“on fa- 


Chairs would be no novelty 


CHAIRS AND THRONES OF EARLY DAYS 


Considering the circumstances—the ancient and 
general use of seats in Europe, their absence else- 
where—we may suppose that they were invented by 
one people, which had influence enough to spread the 
fashion widely. The Greeks fulfill that requirement, 
and you find them possessed of chairs or thrones at a 
very early date. But there is another people, the 
Egyptians, from whom the Greeks learned all they 
knew at the beginning, and chairs were common 
among them an indefinite number of centuries before 
Homer. Not only pictures but the articles them- 
selves remain. A tomb painting figured by M. Mas- 
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pero, shows an upholsterer’s shop in Thebes—one of 
the scenes representing ordinary trades and handi- 
crafts; a workman is polishing a chair leg with an 
instrument or substance—pumice-stone, perhaps ; 
another is drilling the completed frame, doubtless for 
cords to support the seats. That the Greeks or any 
other European race should hail such an invention 
was to be expected. Some may think this a strange 
assumption. If Europeans would hail the novelty, 
why not Orientals? It should be replied, with be- 
coming diffidence, because the European had no car- 
pets. So far as I have read, no people in Europe 
ever thought of using carpets proprio motu, and no 
people of the Fast, saving and excepting mere bar- 

irians, failed to use them. This isa serious con- 
sideration, if we reflect. So long as human beings 
were content to squat, the condition of the ground 
lid not much signify. A few ounces more or less of 
irt upon their robes of bark or skin were impercep- 
ble. But when they had clothes to spoil they could 
neither squat in the mud, nor even sit cross-legged, 
unless the earth were quite dry. The Oriental was 
saved by his carpet; the European, unacquainted 
with that article, found salvation in a high seat. 


THE ANCIENT CHAIR, 


But this, of course, was not the inventors’ motive, 
if they were Egyptians—and I venture to think that 
much assured. The identity of forms is enough to 
make it probable, at least many are the pictures of 
Greek chairs which have come down to us, and they 
show as much graceful variety as the subject admits ; 
but the motif or principle is the same as that in the 
Egyptian. This, however, is a trifling detail. The 
practice of sitting was adopted not for convenience 
but for dignity. The chair was a throne, of the gods 
or the Pharaoh; and long ages passed, no doubt, ere 
it became simply a piece of furniture. That the king 
should be raised on high is a natural idea, and uni- 
versal; but it does not follow that he should sit. 
Those who have beheld the Dewan A’am, the Hall 
of Public Durbar, at Delhi, do not forget the throne 
there—a slab of inlaid marble under a canopy. 
Below it is another bare slab. Cushions were laid 
on these, and the Great Mogul squatted cross-legged 
above, his Vizier below, like the Old World parson 
and clerk. The Peacock Throne itself, which stood 
in the Dewan Khass, where the nobility had audi- 
ence, was designed for the same attitude; the king 
could not sit uponit. Egyptian originality showed 
itself in making Pharaoh sit. Many chairs have been 
discovered in Etruscan tombs and pictures innumer- 
able. They are always assigned to the king or the 
chief. The Roman curule chair was a folding stool, 
without back or arms, the top of it lifting off, while 
the legs of itdoubled up. The name is interpreted to 
show thatin the beginning it was a seat placed on a 
chariot, as chairs are sometimes on a market cart, for 
our women. When such a very primitive piece of 
furniture was regarded with the highest veneration, 
we may suspect that it was the first of its kind with 


which the Roman barbarians were acquainted. They 
had no knowledge of Egypt, not even of Greece. 
The Sella curulis was avowedly adopted from the 
Tuscans. It may have been the camp stool of some 
petty chief, taken on the field; an object of wonder- 
ing admiration to victors hitherto content to squat.— 
The New Review. 


Pickep Up THE FAMILY LIVING Room, AFTER THE PuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAveE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET 


Bathing in Public. 


The etiquette of bathing is again under public dis- 
cussion. The authorities of a leading seaside resort 
have taken action for the regulation of public bathing, 
or of the conduct of the bathers. They have decreed 
that people shall not go about the streets and other 
public places promiscuously, clad only in the scanty 
garments which they wear while bathing in the surf. 
Whereupon there is a chorus of mingled indignation 
and derision. The authorities are denounced on the 
one hand for tyrannically interfering with the liberties 
of the individual, and are ridiculed on the other for 
being “puritanical” and “ prudish.” 

It may be said, however, without hesitation, that 
that they are entirely right. The looseness of man- 
ners in public bathing at some seashore resorts in 
this country has long been scandalous. For men and 
women, of all ages and conditions of life, friends and 
strangers together, to attire themselves in the scan- 
tiest of apparel, and jostle and tumble about in the 
surf in the most intimate physical contact, under the 
eyes of throngs of spectators, is sufficiently repugnant 
to both good morals and good manners. For them, in 
the same attire, without even the pretext of bathing, 
to sprawl and roll about on the dry sand of the beach 
together in all sorts of postures and embraces is little 
short of revolting. 

But that is not, after all, the worst of it. For while 
such conduct is confined to the beach people of 
modest instincts can shun that place as they would 
any other where indecency was being paraded. The 
culminating offence is when the bathers, or alleged 
bathers, take to exhibiting themselves all over town. 
They don their scanty raiment in their cottages or 
hotels and then lounge about the hotel parlors and 
piazzas, promenade the avenues, enter ice cream 
saloons and other places of public resort, and thus 
spend perhaps half the day exhibiting themselves 
and obtruding themselves upon the sight of the 
public, in a state of semi-nudity which, displayed 
upon the stage of a variety theatre, would call for 
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prompt intervention of the police. Then, perhaps, 
they lounge back home and put on decent clothing, 
without ever going near the water. Or perhaps they 
go into the surf for awhile, and then saunter back 
home through the crowded streets, clad only in their 
dripping, clinging bathing suits, an offence to cleanli- 
ness and an insult to decency. 

Such practices have been notorious for years at 
more than one resort. They have been participated 
in, no doubt, by many pure-minded but thoughtless 
people. But it is time they were abolished, so far as 
it is in the power of municipal law and public opinion 
to abolish them. Public bathing in the surf is all 
right. But the bathers should be decently clad and 
should deport themselves decently, and they should 
remember, moreover, that the place to wear a bathing 
suit is in the bath and nowhere else.—New York 
Tribune. 


Keeping House Without Money. 


In the extreme southwestern corner of Utah is 
a cotton and woolen mill more than a hundred miles 
from the nearest railroad, run with practically no 
cash capital and doing business almost entirely 
through trade and barter. One of the colonizing 
efforts of the Mormon church directed by Brigham 
Young. The mission was begun in 1261, and had 
among its objects the cultivation of cotton with which 
to supply the people with cotton goods. The soil 
proved well adapted to the purpose, and the first 
crop gathered in 1862 was about 100,000 pounds. To 
save freight on the raw material and at the same time 
afford work for skilled labor a plant was shipped by 
wagons, where there was water power adapted to 
manufacturing purposes. * * ® * Pay day fur- 
nishes one of the novelties of a lifetime to the visitor. 
The cashier, who is also bookkeeper, timekeeper, 
and paymaster, takes his place in a warehouse ad- 
joining the mill. When the time comes for closing 
on Saturday evening, the men, women, and girls file 
into the warehouse. Each operative checks up the 
time credited fcr the week’s work and makes his wants 
known. The groceries, meat, butter, eggs, and sun- 
dries are weighed and measured out and charged as 
an offset against the credit for work. Generally the 
balance is in favor of the workman, and gewerally the 
balance is allowed to accumulate until the employe 
needs it. Then if it happens the mill cannot supply 
the creditor employe with the things he wants most, 
an order on the big store in St. George is given and 
the account is squared. If the employe is about to 
be married and needs furniture for a house and 
lumber for the construction of his home, he gets an 
order for his furniture and lumber. If he wants to 
buy a piece of ground, he can always find somebody 
who will trade ground for mill orders. His doctor 
will accept the orders in payment for services, but 
that is an exceptional thing, for the primitive Mor- 
mons, those who have not been affected by Gentile 
associations, rarely call in a physician for anything 


except surgical cases. They still believe in the lay- 
ing on of hands and anointing with consecrated oil 
as a cure for all the ills flesh is heir to.—Corre- 
spondence New York Sun. 


For Men-Folk of the Household. 


Fall overcoats will have collars of the same material 
as the garment and be silk faced to the edge, while 
for winter wear the above collar will give place to 
a velvet substitute, with a roll silk faced to the end 
of the collar. Where the collar is not of velvet the 
fall style of silk facing to the edge will be retained. 
In harmony with the above mentioned broad shoulder 
effects the roll of all overcoats except the Inver- 
ness, and all undercoats except the swallow tail and 
the Tuxedo, will be moderately broad, and the open- 
ing will be sufficient to show a portion of the neck- 
wear. The roll of the Inverness is abolished, as it 
will close to the throat, while in case of the swallow 
tail and the Tuxedo the roll will terminate at the 
waist. Sleeves will have the alternative finish of a 
two or three button vent, or a sewed on cuff closed 
with either two or three buttons, will have a medium 
width, and be somewhat curved at the front elbow. 
Both the bell shape and the closely fitting style which 
formerly marked the skirts of frocks are out and 
their successor is a compromise between the two 
above mentioned extremes. The double breaste:| 
frock will extend to the knee, while its cutaway 
brother will be three or four inches shorter. ‘The 
average waist length of both garments will be the 
same, eighteen inches. In average length the single 
breasted sack will range from twenty-nine to thirty 
inches and the double breasted will be an inch 
longer. Only the business cutaway, the covert and 
the ulster or storm coat will have outside dress 
pockets. The edge finish will oscillate between 
stitchings (single or double), and binding, accord- 
ing to the nature of the material used, which will 
make the one or the other finish more suitable and 
preferable.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tinned Food. 


The reason tinned foods so frequently cause trouble 
when eaten, especially if they have been kept open 1 
few hours during the hot weather before consump- 
tion, is that so much of the tinned foods in the 
cheaper markets are derived from old ships’ stores. 
A ship upon sailing lays in certain stores of tinned 
foods. It often happens that these are not touched 
on the voyage, and they may go another voyage or 
not, but ultimately they are sold as old stores. ‘The 
tins are then cleansed, re-colored, re-varnished, and 
re-labeled with clean, fresh labels, and re-sold. So 
again and again quantities of tinned foods may be 
re-sold year after year, and some of these come upon 
the general market and are sold in seaport and inland 
towns.—Dr. J. F. J. Sykes. 
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From EvVERYBopy’s TABLE, SWEPr UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


The Value of Cooking Schools. 


In most large cities cooking schools are now estab- 
lished either as auxiliaries of the regular systems of 
education or as private or philanthropic institutions. 
These establishments have a greater significance than 
to simply teach the pupil to cook; a scientific knowl- 
edge is imparted as regards what to cook and what 
foods afford a greater degree of nourishment to the 
body. Cooking has indeed become to be an impor- 
tant essential to health and the science of the kitchen 
is certainly not anidle term. The educated house- 
wife has come to the realization that cookery em- 
bodies a knowledge of food elements, chemical com- 
position, their adaptability and digestibility. These 
important matters have in many cases been left to 
ignorant persons to whom it would be impossible to 
conceive the injury that obtains to cooking without 
thought. The children of the schools are the home 
makers of the near future, and the instruction given 
them in cooking schools makes them practical and 
economical in governing theirhomes. The physician 
himself should have a knowledge of cooking, as his 
being conversant with the composition of foods and 
the effects that heat gives to them increases his value 
as a medical adviser. Weak nerves can be improved 
by proper nourishment only. In proper nourishment 
lies the chief remedy obtainable for all chronic mala- 
dies. If a good school and experimental kitchen 
could be connected with every medical college and 
every student be required to take a course both in 
practical and theoretical cooking and dietetics a revo- 
lution in the methods of treating disease would quickly 
follow.—Dietetic Gazette. 


Fish as Food. 


It is well known that some fish—especially among 
those found in tropical waters—are decidedly poison- 
ous to the human family. Some are dangerous at all 
times, others only at certain seasons, and what is 
more strange, it is stated on good authority that indi- 
vidual fish of certain species may be poisonous, while 
others of the same species, presenting precisely the 
same general appearance, are free from deleterious 
properties. It has been shown that oysters which 
have fed on sewage may impart typhoid fever and 
allied intestinal disorders to those who consume 
them, but as fish, other than shell fish, are usually 
well cooked before eating, many ailments on which 
the animals may feed are not likely to directly influ- 
ence the consumer; while they may, by occasioning 


disease or special conditions in the fish itself, indi- 
rectly do so. Any fish which has changed color, or 
which has an offensive or ammoniacal odor is unfit 
for food. The main thing, therefore, in purchasing 
fish of recognized food value, is to have it fresh 
and clean. 

While neither as rich in nutrient principles nor as 
stimulating as the flesh of quadrupeds and birds, the 
health and vigor of the inhabitants of fishing towns, 
where fish composes the larger portion of the food 
consumed, show that it is capable of contributing, in 
an active manner, to the maintenance of the body 
under active conditions of life.—Dietetic and Hy- 
gienic Gazette. 


How to Keep Crackers. 


Complaints are frequently heard that crackers 
bought at grocery stores are soggy and stale-tasting, 
even when comparatively fresh. 

The fault is in the way they are kept. Crackers 
demand a warm, dry place, and they should not be 
stored near oil, fish, or other strong-smelling goods. 
Great care should be exercised by grocers in this 
respect. The cracker trade is one of the most im- 
portant features of a general grocery business, and 
it should be taken care of. Crackers should be pur- 
chased in small quantities, so that they will not have 
time to get stale before being sold. They should be 
kept, as stated, in a warm, dry place, and customers 
should be advised to place them in the oven a few 
minutes before using. This will restore their crisp- 
ness, even though they have become damp and soggy. 

All the care in the world, however, will not build 
up a cracker trade if the crackers are not pure 
and fresh and well made. Be careful in buying to 
get the best the market affords, then push the trade 
for all there isin it. One lot of stale, poorly-made 
crackers will do more harm than one can overcome 
in six months.—Mercantile Journal. 


The Potato’s Anniversary. 


The present year is the three hundredth anniversary 
of the planting of the potato in England. When the 
seed was brought over from America by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1597 it was planted in the garden of Ger- 
ard, the botanist. The English people were at first 
unwilling to eat the new vegetable, thinking that it 
might contain poison. When the queen set the ex- 
ample by having it continually on her table it became 
quite a popular article of food, and to show their ap- 
preciation of it many dandies of the period carried 
the potato blossom in their buttonholes. For over 
two hundred years the potato was restricted to the 
tables of the higher classes, and it is only within the 
last century that its use has become general. 

The Irish potato is now imported to this country 
for special uses, and some think that it is the only 
potato which is suitable for baking in its jacket. In 
appearance only, however, it differs from our Ameri- 
can varieties.—Harper’s Round Table. 
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FISH DIET. 

OR the sedentary man, whatever his calling in 
life, whose engagements permit him to take 
only just that moderate amount of muscular 

exercise which is in all circumstances essential to 
health; for a great proportion of women whose 
habits mostly are not, and cannot be active, the nutri- 
tive elements afforded by fish admirably supply an 
important part of the wants of the body. The mod- 
erate amount of flesh-forming material present in 
fish, and in a form which entails little labor on the 
digestive organs (for most persons certainly eat less 
fish than meat) and the facility with which fish may 
be associated with other elements—some fatty mat- 
ters, with cereals and vegetables, as well as fruits— 
place it in the first rank of foods in that mixed diet- 
ary which is so suitable to those who lead more or 
less the kind of life referred to. I by no means say 
that it should supersede the use of meat altogether, 
although it may do so sometimes with advantage—a 
point only to be determined in each individual in- 
stance after some observation and experiment. For 
in all cases it is to be remembered that no man who 
has habitually eaten meat two or three times daily 
can at once exchange it for fish and cereals or vege- 
tables without some discomfort, to say the least. All 
radical changes in diet, even in the right direction, 
require to be gradually made. The stomach con- 
forms slowly when long accustomed to deal with 
highly nitrogenized animal food, to the task of deriv- 
ing from unaccustomed materials the support neces- 
sary to the body.—Sir Henry Thompson, in ** Food 
and Feeding.” 


FOOD AND WORK, 


The economy of foods is not a matter of dollars 
and cents only. It is the amount of returns on the 
money spent in strength, in nerve power, in brain 
power, that is important. The housekeeper endeav- 
ors to know how much strength, heat, fat and energy 
she buys in meat, flour, vegetables, and the chemical 
results of heat applied to foods. She prefers to pre- 
serve the health of her family to curing disease; she 
knows the waste that illness involves; the old-time 
shield and protector of conscience that threw the 
responsibility of disease on God has been dissolved 
by science. We know what follows if the body is 
not well nourished, if the air breathed is not kept 
pure. The relation between drains and fevers is no 
longer a mysterious dispensation of Providence. 
Good health is now recognized as the combination 
of inheritance, environment, food, and a just knowl- 
edge of ability, strength, and self-control. The edu- 
cated woman of to-day is not the woman who knows 


poetry, history, art, and literature only, but she who 
adds to these things a knowledge of sanitation, hy- 
giene and foods, and who applies her knowledge to 
the business of living. —The Outlook. 


PASTRY TALK. 

In making custard, pumpkin or lemon pies, it is 
better to partly bake the crust before adding the mix- 
ture, in order to keep the pastry from absorbing the 
moisture and becoming “ soggy.” 

Strips of cotton an inch wide, wet and placed 
around the edge of the pies, will keep the juice in. 
It should be removed when the pies are first taken 
from the oven. 

Hot cakes, pies, etc., need not be removed from 
the pans in which they are baked if precaution is 
taken to set them up on small supports, so that the 
air can circulate under them. This effectually pre- 
vents the moisture from steam in the bottom of 
the pan. 

Beef drippings may be used in place of lard and 
butter in making many of the table delicacies. It 
should first be clarified by pouring boiling water ove 
it, and stirring it so that the impurities will be washed 
out and settle to the bottom. Let it cool and the 
clean drippings will rise at the top and be ready for 
use.—Philadelphia Times. 


EGG LOAF. 

Butter thickly a charlotte mold that holds about 
one pint; decorate the bottom and sides with cooked 
asparagus tips, thoroughly dried on a napkin. Pre- 
pare one cup of cream, white, bechamel, or tomat 
sauce, add to it four hard boiled eggs finely chopped 
and the beaten yolks of six eggs ; season with onion 
juice, salt and pepper; turn the mixture carefully 
into the decorated mold and steam or cook in the 
oven, with the mold standing in a pan of hot water, 
for thirty minutes, or until the center is firm. Turn 
the loaf out carefully on to a hot dish.; arrange about 
it some round croustades of fried bread, and upon 
them place the remainder of the bunch of asparagus 
cut into bits and dressed with cream sauce.—Boston 
Cookery School. 


FISH FOR INVALIDS., 

Fish is certainly a valuable acquisition to the diet 
ary of the invalid and dyspeptic, often being we 
tolerated when stronger kinds of animal food cannot 
be borne. Fish with white flesh is less stimulating 
and usually easier of digestion than fish with flesh 
more or less red. Whiting, sole and flounder ar 
white fish particularly suited to invalids and others 
with weak stomachs, and for such these, as well as 
other kinds of fish, shculd be boiled or broiled— 
not fried. 

Among fresh-water fish, trout, pickerel and pike 
are notable for good flavor and digestibility ; salmon, 
for its red flesh and high nourishing value; and the 
eel for its richness in fat and peculiar flavor.— 
Hygienic Gazette. 
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RACHEL WEEPING FOR HER CHILDREN. 


Heard ye, from Ramah’s ruined walls, 
That voice of bitter weeping ? 

It is the moan of fettered slave, 
His watch of sorrow keeping ? 

Heard ye, from Ramah’s wasted plains, 
That cry of lamentation ? 

Is it the wail of Israel’s sons 
For Salem’s devastation ? 


Ah no! a sorer ill than chains 
That bitter wail is waking, 

And deeper woe than Salem’s fall 
That tortured heart is breaking : 

’ Tis Rachel, of her sons bereft, 
Who lifts that voice of weeping ; 
And childless are the eyes that there 
Their watch of grief are keeping. 


Oh ! who shall tell what fearful pangs 
That mother’s heart are rending, 

As o’er her infant’s little grave 
Her wasted form is bending ? 

From many an eye that weeps to-day 
Delight may beam to-morrow ; 

But she—her precious babe is not! 
And what remains but sorrow ? 


Bereaved one! I may not chide 
Thy tears and bitter sobbing ; 

Weep on! ’twill cool that burning brow, 
And still that bosom’s throbbing ; 

But be not thine such grief as theirs 
To whom no hope is given: 

Snatched from the world, its sins and snares, 
Thy infant rests in Heaven. 


—Bishop Doane. 


THE THREE TABERNACLES, 
Methinks it is good to be here; 
If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom? 
Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 


The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition? Ah no! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a small, narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 


To Beauty? Ah no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore. 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which ’dizen the proud ? 
Alas! they are all laid aside, 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allowed, 


But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 


Toriches? Alas! ’tis in vain; 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin-lid. 


A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board ! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah no! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which Compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah, sweetly thy slumber, nor love, hope, nor fear ; 
Peace ! peace is the watchword, the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah no! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow ! 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 

The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 


Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies. 
—Southey. 


JESUS CROSSES THE LAKE OF GALILEE, 


Storm on the heaving waters! The vast sky 
Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud 
Rolls heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shaken by midnight’s Angel from on high ; 
Through the thick sea-mist, faintly and afar, 
Choarazin’s watch-light glimmers like a star, 
And, momently, the ghastly cloud-fires play 
On the dark sea-wall of Capernaum’s bay; 
And tower and turret into light spring forth, 


—Like spectres starting from the storm-swept earth ; 


And, vast and awful, Tabor’s mountain form, 
Its Titan forehead naked to the storm, 
Towers for one instant, full and clear, and then 
Blends with the blackness and the cloud again. 


And it is very terrible! The roar 
Ascendeth unto heaven, and thunders back 
Like the response of demons, from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempest, yawning o’er 


The wild waves in their torment. Hark! the cry 


Of strong man in his peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky, 

As the rent bark one moment rides to view 

On the tall billows, with the thunder-cloud 

Closing around, above her, like a shroud 


He stood upon the reeling deck, his form 

Made visible by the lightning ; and his brow 
Pale, and uncovered to the rushing storm, 

Told of a triumph man may never know— 
Power underived and mighty: “ Peace be still!” 


The great waves heard him, and the storm’s loud tone 


Went moaning into silence at his will; 


And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 


And slept the latent thunder, rolled away 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
Changing, upon the pinions of the wind, 

To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 


— Whittier. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter /aining, 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 
424.—A TENNYSON PUZZLE. 
Let knowledge grow from more to more — Tennyson 

The editor of the ‘** Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted ”’ 
department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, realizing that the 
appetites of the anagrammatists have been partially ap- 
peased, gives the readers this month “A Tennyson Puz- 
zle,” and hopes it may be as popular as the anagrams 


have been. The answers are to be given in the order 


numbered, omitting the questions. 


tr. In what manner did Tennyson earn his first ten shillings 
as a poet? 

2 Who burlesqued ‘* Timbuctoo” 
periodical ? 

3. What early lyric was the germ of “ Maud”? 

4. Whence the familiar lines: “’Tis better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all.” 

5. What American poet first recognized the greatness of 
Tennyson? 

6. What fairy-tale is subject of a poem? 

7. What battle inspired two of Tennysot.’s patriotic poems? 

8. In which early poem is a foreshadowing of Elaine? 

9. Whence the quotation: 


in an undergraduate 


“ Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


10. 
Hall? 


11. What lyric immortalizes the echo on the Lake of Kil- 
larney? 


12. Who is supposed to be meant in Maud X—III, 5-7? 


What poet is referred to in the 38th verse of Locksley 


13. What Italian patriot visited Tennyson in 1864? 

14. In what poem occurs the story of Jephtha’s daughter? 
15. Whatline of twelve words is a direct quotation from Job? 
16. Names of ten Old Testament characters mention of 


whom occurs in the poems. 


17. Whom did Tennyson call “ Tenderest of Roman poets?” 
18. What cliff is named Tennyson’s Monument ? 
19. The perusal of what poem convinced Sir Robert Peel 


of Tennyson's right to the Laureateship ? 
20. To whom does Tennyson refer in the line 


“God’s finger touched him and he slept?” 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, “AMERICA’S SUCCESSFUL MEN, an 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CONTEMPORANEOUS BIOGRAPHY,” in two 
Volumes, of about eight hundred pages each, admirably printed 
on excellent paper, abundantly illustrated with portraits, and 
bound in half Russia, with marble edges. 


Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Houser- 
KEEPING. 


The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 


Competition closes Saturday, November 13, at6 p.m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
422.—A THACKERAY ANAGRAM. 


Although a large number of returns were received to the 
“ Thackeray Anagram,” published in the August issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, few of the lists have been found 
to be correct. 


The Prizes have been awarded as follows: 


First Prize—A handsomely bound Volume of the Lon- 
don Magazine of Art—to Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, 8 Mt. Pleas- 
ant street, Worcester, Mass. 


Second Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING—Miss Maude G. Davidson, Lewistown, III. 


Third Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING—Mrs. H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 


Fourth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING—Mrs. Oliver T. Sherwood, Southport, Ct. 


1. Do send mamma. 
2. None search my Hal. 
3. No more is a bale. 
4. He lend nine pens. 
5. Ah, creep crabs. 
6. Can Bob win bit mail pail. 
7. Float bonny N. 
8. My marble tar. 
g. Only be a charm. 
ro. Can, oh! Leon, welcome 
most. 
rr. I been in jams. 
12. O world do ring. 
13. Nely Destro. 
14. Rake badly. 
15. Oh! none so great will go, 
16. Joshua Merlnmons. 
17. Do go—vain world. 
18. I car appoint R. 
19. Yes, a cradle bar. 
20. I felt colder shred. 
21. One blind can roar. 
. Mount in Mars. 
23. Permit no sins, K. 


Madam Esmond. 

Charles Honeyman. 
Amelia Osborne. 

Helen Pendennis. 

Rebecca Sharp. 

Captain William Bobbin. 
Fanny Bolton. 

Mary Lambert. 

Blanche Amory. 

Colonel Thomas Newcome. 


James Binnie. 

Lord Ringwood. 

Lord Steyne. 

Lady Baker. 

Colonel George Washington. 


Mr. Samuel Johnson. 
Glorvina O’ Dowd. 
Captain Prior. 

Lady Bareacres. 
Lord Chesterfield. 
Caroline Brandon. 
Mrs. Mountain. 

Miss Pinkerton. 
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. Moon bar, arise. 
. Mr. M. ballot in tolerance. 


O! thy lad’s wound ! 


. Oh try a warning, R. R. 

. Nine rebbers assent. 

. I can grant tops. 

. Yes, lard maid moan. 

. Dinner jars open hurt ma. 


The Master Berl. 


. To call so worded. 
. Dame Flora Cadem. 
;. Halt for the. 
. Arm, rash Samson. 
37. Ben lose yacht rat. 
. I try carpets Wil. 
. No growing greater. 
o. Ye lads, aim eel. 
. It’s hard floor, N. 
. Poor man pass—N. S. 
. Menny D’s hero. 
. A. B. C. Rochester Hall. 
5. Of crude kirk bell. C. 
. Each best lot yarn. 
. Axe hurt mules. 
Yes, Dora, lead all chat cow.Lady Rachael Castlewood. 
. Mary R. Kent is cold. 
. Then E. Welcome. 


Maria Osborne. 
Colonel Martin Lambert. 
Lady Southdown. 

Harry Warrington. 
Baroness Bernstein. 
Captain Strong. 

Lady Maria Esmond. 
Major Arthur Pendennis. 
Hester Lambert. 

Lord Castlewood. 
Madame de Florac. 
Father Holt. 

Mrs. Sarah Mason. 
Charlotte Baynes. 

Sir Pitt Crawley. 
George Warrington. 
Amelia Sedley. 

Lord Farintosh. 

Parson Sampson. 

Henry Esmond. 

Charles Batchelor. 
Frederick Bullock. 
Charlotte Baynes. 
Samuel Huxter. 


Lady Rockminster. 
Ethel Newcome. 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


Oh, the old, old clock of the household stock 
Was the brightest thing and neatest; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest: 


’ Twas a monitor, too. 


Though its words were few, 


Yet they lived, though nations alter’d ; 
And its voice, still strong, warn’d old and young 
When the voice of friendship falter’d! 
Tick, tick it said; quick, quick to bed; 
For ten I’ve given warning. 
Up, up, and go—or else, you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning. 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And bless’d the time, with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling. 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock 
As it call’d at daybreak boldly, 

’ When the Dawn lock’d gray o’er the misty way 

And the early air blew coldly ! 

Tick, tick it said; quick, out of bed, 
For five l’ve given warning; 

You’ll never have health, you'll never get wealth 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning. 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round 
With a tone that ceases never, 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled 
And the old friends lost forever ! 

Its heart beats on, though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger ; 

Its hands still move, though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

Tick, tick it said—to the churchyard bed, 
The grave hath given warning ; 

Up, up and rise to the angel skies 
And enter a heavenly morning ! 


— New York Ledger. 


Caroline C. Briggs. 

REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS OF CAROLINE C. BriGGs. 
Edited by George S. Merriam. Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 445 pages; $2. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Miftlin & Co. 

Mr. Merriam has here given to the world a compi- 
lation which embraces, first, the carefully written 
reminiscences of the earlier part of the subject’s life; 
second, a large number of personal letters to her 
friends—those to the present editor perhaps holding 
first place in number and frank confidence; and, 
third, such explanatory notes as complete to the 
casual reader the story of a life which certainly had 
many features peculiarly its own. The preparation 
of such a volume has naturally been somewhat of a 
delicate task—a fact which is recognized by the editor, 
who in his introductory note remarks: 

“The justification for ‘hus giving publicity to an 
intimate personal history is, first, her own strong ap- 
proval of such a course in other cases, where the dis- 
closure was of a character to give help and comfort, 
as in the open-hearted letters of Lucy Smith. To 
this is added the concurrent judgment of the friends 
who have contributed from their correspondence. 
And, above all, it is felt that a portrayal like this 
ought not to be hoarded as a private treasure, but 
rather to be given freely forth, that they who amid 
difficulties and vicissitudes hunger for the Blessed 
Life may have this story of one who found it.” 

The book will be found a very charming one; and 
its interest will by no means be confined to those 
having personal acquaintance with the late Mrs. 
Briggs or with the gifted editor of her reminiscences 
and letters. Mrs. Briggs wrote charmingly, as wit- 
ness a quotation, made almost at hazard, from the 
memories of her childhood : 

* But the barn was of all places the most delightful ; 
a never-ending fund of amusement I found there. 
There was a big swing which always served a good 
turn; great hay-mows which were always tempting 
because they were forbidden ground, my father fancy- 
ing that the cows didn’t relish the hay trampled down 
by our feet; the stable where the cows were fed; and 
the hens’ nests hidden away in all sorts of strange 

places. It was a great delight to hunt for them in 
that great rambling place, and when we lighted on a 
nest with half a dozen warm smooth eggs and gath- 
ered them into our aprons, how happy we were! I 
have no pleasanter dream now, when I am more 
than sixty years old, than hunting for eggs in that 
old barn.” 

How irresistibly such a picture of childhood’s days 
carries the reader back to similar scenes of personal 
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memory, and how they brighten in the comparison 
which inevitably takes place! None of her love for 
nature and its charms waned with her advancing 
years. In a letter to one of her friends, describing 
her enjoyment of the springtime scenes in which the 
friend was invited to participate, she gives this charm- 
ing picture: 

“Certainly the world was never fairer. The apple 
trees are like a bride adorned for her husband, so 
white and so blushing. It is always such a miracle 
to see the rugged old trees put out such loveliness. 
We take long drives, sometimes taking our dinner 
and sometimes our supper, and eating with thankful 
hearts beside a sweet, tinkling brookside all yellow 
with cowslip flowers, and little beds of drooping 
anemones, with ferns uncurling, and houstonias 
sprinkled through the grass like snowflakes. Some- 
times we are on a mountain-side, with fields of living 
green stretching out to the blue hills beyond, with 
birds singing overhead, and the pleasant sounds of 
rural life coming up from the distance. All this 
young life grows sweeter to me year by year.” 

It is wholly unnecessary to say that the editor is 
himself a most forceful and graceful writer; under 
his skillful touches the most prosaic story would glow 
with sparkling life, but the writing of his friend needed 
no freshening or brightening. Where he has touched 
the narrative by way of passing explanation for the 
benefit of the reader, he has done so in close sym- 
pathy with the text, and the result constitutes a com- 
plete whole, from which one would not eliminate even 
the more strictly personal and confidential portions. 


Manual of Physical Drill. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL DRILL, UNITED STATES ARMY. By 
First Lieutenant Edmund L. Butts, Twenty-first Infantry, 
United States Army. New York ; 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The primary object of this manual is to systema- 
tize physical training in the army, and to furnish a 
practical guide that will enable any officer to give 
regular and beneficial instruction to his command. 
But as it also includes all manner of field and track 
athletic sports, and the various exercises with all 
kinds of calisthenic apparatus, it will be found 
equally desirable for the private gymnasium or even 
in home training. Every step of all the exercises is 
shown by illustration, many of them from instan- 
taneous photographs. Music is also given, and in all 
ways the book is very complete. 


Cloth, 12mo, 175 pages. 


Three Partners. 


THREE PARTNERS; OR, THE BIG STRIKE ON HEAVY TREE 
Hitt. By Bret Harte. Cloth, 16mo, 342 pages; $1.25. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

There is always character in the productions of 
Bret Harte, and * Three Partners” will not be found 
lacking in this important element. It is a story of 
the West—of the mining regions, where the opening 
scenes occur, of San Francisco, and other places. 


The characters are appropriate to the scenes in which 
they figure; fortunate “finds” mingle with disap- 
pointing and wearing toil without reward ; shrewd, 
far-reaching villainy, brutal lawlessness, sharp specu- 
lations, all these surround the frank, confiding 
Barker, the central figure—shall we say, the hero ?— 
of the novel. Nor is the scheming shrewdness con- 
fined to a single sex. Men and women are mingled 
in the plotting and planning, in the schemes and ad- 
ventures. There is a love element in the story—not 
wholly of the conventional sort, but with a strong 
flavor of actual human nature about it, and not 
always human nature of the best kind. While not 
the equal of some of its author’s earlier productions, 
the present volume has merit peculiar to itself, and 
will not disappoint the reader. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN; AND HIs ADVENTURES 
TICONDEROGA AND QvuEBEc. By Joseph A. 
author of “The Sun of Saratoga.” No, 225. 
pages; 5ocents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


AT 
Altsheler, 
Paper, 316 


The author here gives to the reading public a sec- 
ond book very much in the style of “ The Sun of 
Saratoga,” being a story of military adventure, told 
in the first person, and with the inevitable thread of 
love running through its chapters. It deals with a 
somewhat earlier period of American history, the 
Colonial days which preceded the Revolution. This 
period really seems much more remote, though sepa- 
rated from the events which gave us a national exist- 
ence by only a brief term of years. But its spirit is 
well presented in this novel, while the various adven- 
tures and episodes follow each other in such succes- 
sion as to hold the attention throughout. 


MIFANWY (A WELSH SINGER). 
Paper, 326 pages. 


By Allen Raine. No. 224. 

A story of Welsh life, well told and wrought with 
not a little constructive skill. It presents the feat- 
ures of rural life in this mountainous province with a 
pleasing verisimilitude, and the varying fortunes of 
the little shepherd boy and shepherd girl will be fol- 
lowed with unabating interest and satisfaction. ‘There 
are some factors of exceptional strength in the nar- 
rative and the characters are drawn with a free and 
skillful hand. 


FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. 
“Tomalyn’s Quest,” etc. 


By G. B. 
No. 226. 


author of 
pages. 
This novel opens with the coming of a circus to an 
English town; there are bicycles, elephants, a single 
Salvationist, and a catastrophe in which the rider of 
a bicycle and the rider of an elephant are thrown by 
the king of beasts through a pastry cook’s window. 
This is perhaps the most stirring event in the book; 
the prominent characters are not pleasant to con- 
template from any point of view, and the reader will 
be likely to close the volume with a feeling of dis- 
appointment. 


Burgin, 
Paper, 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 


glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
nterests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 


favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE WEDDING BELLS. 

To most of our homes, sooner or later, comes the 
merry tinkle of the marriage bell. The sons and 
daughters are joined to other daughters and sons, 
for better or for worse. ‘There are necessary pre- 
liminaries and accompaniments of these events 
which must interest every one. In the words of the 
author of **Social Graces,” ‘whatever pertains to 
the function of marriage is everywhere the subject of 
the greatest interest.” The whole matter of engage- 
ments, weddings, and wedding presents is carefully 
covered by Mrs. Poole in her comprehensive paper. 

The leading story is from the pen of Mary Sweet 
Potter, and is entitled “Serena Allen’s Deviation.” 
Serena was a widow, proud and happy in the love of 
her sons and daughter; but she felt an inclination to 
make a little deviation from the monotonous routine 
of her adult life, and the success which she attained 
will be found interesting to all who read the simple 


little chronicle. 


The second installment of “ Butter Making on the 
Farm” begins with the actual making of the butter, 
and follows through all of the subsequent operations, 
including the important matters of selling the product 
and pleasing the customer. No butter maker will 
fail to read and carefully note all that is said. 


There can be no question of the importance of 
ability to talk well and pleasingly. ‘Conversation 
as an Art” has treatment by Lea Leason, who cites 
numerous authorities and offers many suggestions 
regarding this important but sadly neglected gift. 
There is surely room for improvement in this 
direction. 


Elsie Gray has a helpful little paper on “‘ Home 
Tailoring.” 


The second installment of Mrs. H. B. Boulden’s 
“Practical Housekeeping” is devoted to kitchen 
utensils. The simple articles which are necessary 
for daily convenience are designated, so that a begin- 
ner could intelligently stock her kitchen, having only 
this schedule as a guide. 

A partially new phase of an old subject is taken up 
in the article on “ Training for Domestics.” The 
question may be asked whether industrial schools or 
homes are the better places for learning domestic 
service, but it seems clear that the answer must 
largely depend upon circumstances. That is best 


which is best adapted to the given conditions, 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley writes of “The Kerosene 
Can,” a useful servant but a dangerous companion. 
In what the danger consists is pointed out, accom- 
panied by some suggestions regarding the proper 
action to be taken in the event of disaster occurring. 


J. M. Davenport writes of “The Bicycle” as a 
factor in domestic economy; Sara A. Warner has a 


paper on “* The Carpet,” its genesis of old and its 
new revelation; while M. D. P. treats of “ House 
Plants in Winter,” giving instructions for keeping 
them strong and healthy. 


The original verse opens with the frontispiece, 
“The Madonna,” the poem for which is from the 
pen of Joanna Hooper. In the body of the magazine 
will be found: “When the School Bell Rings,’ by 
Clark W. Bryan; * Long Ago,” by Lena S. Thomp- 
son; “ What Better Epitaph?” by Timothy Q. Whit- 
comb; “Her Mission,” by James L. Elderdice; 
“One October Morning,” by Hattie Whitney; 
“Four Scenes from the Drama of Home Life—A 
Lunch-Table Presentation,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“More Wet,” by Florence A. Jones; “To an 
Autumn Cricket,” by Caroline Witherell; “When 
the Leaves Begin to Turn,” by Clark W. Bryan; and 
“ The Retrospect,” by Lillian Gertrude Cobleigii. 
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Publishers Desk. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City. where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stcpped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
elusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
ad or 20. 
One Page per time, $80 00 | 24 oF a $120.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 


Fourth $150.00 
80.00 
45.00 


67.50 | Cover 


reading or Page. 


illustration, 37.50 
' $IZB OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, _10 per cent. 
15 


on 
Above, 
Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 
i#"Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
t'sing correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York Clity. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PusLisHeErs, 
39. 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month, 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
5° cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLiIsHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman Sr., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


“*AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HovusexkFPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotei 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children. — 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Goop HovusekEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it hasa firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always livesup toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis highclass. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HousEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and al] the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mother is Cured, 


Taken with Congestion of the Liver and 
Kidney Trouble—Took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and Improved at once. 


“My mother was taken very sick with con- 
gestion of the liver and kidney trouble. The 
medicines given her did not afford relief and 
we got her a bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
The very next day after she took the first dose 
she began to improve and now she is well and 
owes it all to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. D. A. 
SToneE, Winthrop, Maine. 

“T have been a great sufferer with impure 
blood, which appeared in scrofulous humor. 
I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla and the 
scrofula sores were soon completely healed. 
I have found no medicine that did me as much 
good as Hood's Sarsaparilla.” A. W. Mer- 


RILL, Kennebunkport, Maine. Get only VICI Feather 
Dressing 
Sarsa- is prepared in the largest 
| th ld by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
oOo S parilla fe erin the world. 


It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, —— its | 
P i i and pliable, keeps it from cracking in we 
The best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier. and be weather. The constant use of Viel 
Sold by all druggists 3 Sid 5. G "s. Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
$5 which the student of economy can't over- 
look. Ask the dealer for it. P A 4 ee 

’ are thebest after dinner pills, book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
Hood s Pills aid digestion. 25c. crease their wear, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Latent Optica Fo 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old amd 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


firs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the ‘ . 

— and is Fou Saleh 
the best remedy for Diarrhea. So y Druggists Condi 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, ford, and 
and take no other kind. Ml Clase Guocers. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. ato Lacking fo 
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Fugitive Verse. 


SEA AND SKY. 


Long ago, when the world was new, 
The sapphire sky and ocean blue 
Wedded one summer day ; 
And the sky still bends, as the years go by, 
And the ocean leaps to the bending sky, 
For constant lovers are they. 


But, when a mist arises between, 

The ocean, grown with jealousy green, 
His doubt to the listener tells ; 

He storms and frets, he rages and roars, 

In furious wrath he beats his shores, 
While his turbulent bosom swells. 


The sky, though dark with a moment's frown, 
Will tenderly from its height look down, 
With a radiant smile divine ; 
The green to blue, with its magic skill 
*T will change, and the stormy ocean still, 
And the sun of love will shine. 


Pause thou, my heart, and the lesson read; 
Wnhen the darkness falls, and with restless speed 
The mists of doubt arise,— 
Fret not, ’twill pass, and thou wilt know 
That the sun still shines, with a fervent glow, 
In love’s unchanging skies. 
—Mary I. Mattis. 


THE SHORE OF ETERNITY. 
Alone! to land upon that shore! 
With no one sight that we have seen before, 
Things of a different hue, 
And the sounds all new, 
And fragrances so sweet the soul may faint. 
Alone! O that first hour of being a saint ! 


Alone! No! God hath been there long before, 
Eternally hath waited on that shore 
For us who were to come 
To our eternal home ; 
And he hath taught his angels to prepare 
In what way we are to be welcomed there. 


Like one that waits and watches he hath sate, 
As if there were none else for whom to wait, 
Waiting for us, for us 
Who keep him waiting thus, 
And who bring less to satisfy his love 
Than any other of the souls above. 


Alone? The God we know is on that shore, 
The God of whose attractions we know more 
Than of those who may appear 
Nearest and dearest here ; 
O, is he not the life-long friend we know 
More privately than any friend below? 


Alone? The God we trust is on that shore, 
The faithful One whom we have trusted more 

In trials and in woes 

Than we have trusted those 
On whom we leaned most in our earthly strife,— 
O, we shal! trust Him more in that new life. 


Alone? The God we love is on that shore, 
Love not enough, yet whom we love far more, 
And whom we've loved all through, 
And with a love more true 
Than other loves,—yet now shall love Him more :— 
True love of Him begins upon that shore! 


So not alone we land upon that shore; 
’Twill be as though we had been there before; 


We shall meet more we know 
Than we can meet below, 
And find our rest like some returning dove, 
And be at home at once with our eternal Love! 
—F. W. Faber, 


ENDURING. 

I made this bitter bread myself; 
The flour was fine and white— 
How could I guess such bitterness 

Dwelt in a thing so light ? 


With my own hands I plucked the grapes 
That spilled this awful wine— 

They looked so tempting and so fair, 
Purpling upon the vine. 


But since I made the bread myself, 
Myself plucked every grape, 

I eat and drink—their bitterness 
I seek not to escape. 


But sometimes—oh, I hunger so 
For things I used to eat !— 

I dare to sing a little song 
Of luscious things and sweet. 


As some poor, starving bird, perchance, 
Crouching on broken wing, 

With sudden passionate memory 
Of highest Heaven might sing. 


But ere my last note breaks and dies 
I bow myself and drink 
This awful wine, and eat this bread, 
And murmur not, nor shrink. 
-—-Ella Higginson in Leslie’s Weekly. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR HALF A DOLLAR. 
CHOICE WINTER BLOOMING BULBS FREE. 


To any person sending Fifty Cents for one year’s subscription to AMATEUR GARDENING, we will send 
free of charge, any one of the following collections of rare, flowering Bulbs, grown and put up by L. L. May 
& Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


OrrerR No. 1.—1 Beautiful Sacred Lily, 1 Oxalis, 1 Narcissus Trumpet Major. 4 Large Flowering Crocus, 
2 Freesias, 1 Double Hyacinth. Orrer No. 2 —1 Koman Hyacinth, 3 Crocus, (Large Flowering) 1 Nar- 
cissus, Stella, 3 Assorted Tulips, 2 Choice Oxalis, 2 Freesias. Orrer No. 3.—3 Beautiful Narcissus, 3 Large 
Flowering Crocus, 2 Winter Blooming Tulips, 1 Double Hyacinth, 4 Lovely Oxalis. 


AMATEUR GARDENING CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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The Sovereign Bird. 


Bird of two meats—the brown, the white— 


Which like the dual tribes unite, 
And in a single body run ; 

Of tints diverse, in substance one. 
Hail to thy bosom broad and puffed ! 


Plump as a maiden’s, cotton stutted. 
Hail to thy drumsticks. dainties fine, 
That served as “devils seem divine! 


Hail to thy sidebones !—rich morceaux— 


And thy ecclesiastic nose, 

Which, to the laws of order blind, 
Nature has queerly placed behind: 
Yet scoffers vow they fitness see 
In nose of bishop following thee, 
And hint that every nose of priest 
Turns eagerly toward savory feast. 


Methinks I see a dish borne in 
©’er-canopied with shining tin: 
From ‘neath which dome a vapor rare 


Curls through the hospitable air. 

Presto! up goes the burnished lid, 

And lo, the bird its concave hid ! 

I see thee browned from crest to tail— 

Bird of two meats, all hail! all hail! 

Thro’ thy round breast the keen steel glides ; 
Rich ichor irrigates thy sides: 

* Dressing,” to give the slices zest, 

Rolls from thy deep, protuberant chest, 
Then, tunneling. in search of * cates,” 


The spoon thy “innards” excavates, 
And forth, as froma darksome mine, 
Brings treasures for which gods might pine. 
Bird of the banquet! what to me 
Are all the birds of melody ? 
Thy “merry thought” far more I love 
Than merriest music of the grove, 
And in thy “gobble,” deep and clear, 
Thy gourmand’s shibboleth I hear ! 
Of all earth’s dainties there is none 
Like thee to thank the Lord upon ; 
And so receive thy votive lay, 
The Sovereign Bird of Thanksgiving Day! 
— Unidentified. 
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